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Our duty is twofold: To help build weapons for Victory and to help build 
the kind of America our boys have a right to expect when they come home. 
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NO] ALONE... 


“Funny how you get to thinking up 
here in the hell of battle. Somehow, 
pictures of home keep flickering through 


your mind... 


**A second azo. to your Axis foe, you 
were a harmless dot in the sun. Now 


—a blazing battery of wrathful cuns! 


“Strange that as you watch him be- 
gin to smoke and turn away and drop, 
you see yourself in your mother’s busy 
kitchen, leaning against the wall and 
talking 


gine’s roar, you hear your brother 


or all at once, above the en- 


singing beside you. 


**And suddenly you know that, after 


all. you and your Corsair are not alone! 


“Strange, too, that the extra power 
that helped you to victory came from 
an engine built by men who once made 
peaceful thines—like the refrigerate r 
in your kitchen or the car parked at 


KELVINATOR 


Let’s keep the battle rolling—with War Bonds and all the scrap we can collect! 


your front door. Strangest of all to 
think that the ‘N-K’ brand your en- 
gine bears may have been put there by 
your father’s hands, in the factory out 


home.” . ° ° 

When the Navy’s new Corsair fighter 
flies to victory, the men of Nash- 
Kelvinator may well be proud, For 
the Corsair’s two-thousand-horse- 
power Pratt & Whitney engine is 
built to give it the edge over any Axis 
plane known! 

This is our jobh—to make America su- 
preme in the air. And because not just 
our engines and propellers but our 
sons and brothers are up there fighting 
in the sky —we're giving it all we've got! 
Listen! In the roar of their engines— 
you can hear the beating of our hearts! 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
Detroit, Michigan 
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LOOK ..FOR THE 


LITTLE BLACK BOX! 





@ We believe every good 
American wants above all to 
get this war won. Certainly that 
is the spirit here in the *‘Con- 
necticut’’ plant. But postwar 
planning is as necessary to the 
business world as to govern- 
ment. 

We do not believe tomor- 
row’s world and yesterday’s 
world have much in common. 

We think that many of to- 
morrow’s better things will 
come from ‘‘a little black box”’ 
containing automatic electric 
and electronic equipment. It 
will do much more than turn 
things on and off automatically 
at certain times — it will ‘look 
inside’’ materials being fabri- 
cated into finished products, 
“inspect” transportation equip- 
ment to be sure it is safe. It 
will improve communications 
amazingly. 

This ‘‘little black box’’ is not 
the invention of “‘Connecticut’’ 
or any other one company. It 
merely represents the practical 
application of advanced electri- 
cal and electronic principles, 
many of whichare being learned 
from wartime development. 
“Connecticut”? development 
engineers will have much to 
offer the manufacturer who 
would like to see the magic of 
“‘a litthe black box’’ applied to 
his product, or to machines in 


his plant. 


CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE 
& ELECTRIC DIVISION 
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This throw-away tube helps blast the Anis! 


There is no critical material in the new collapsible 


tubes for tooth paste, shaving cream, and other 


necessities, made by the Celluplastic Corporation of 


Newark, N. J. But there is a critical stage in the man- 
ufacture of these all-plastic containers that is pro- 


tected by York air conditioning. 


York is very proud of this installation . . . because 


it is helping to save tons and tons of tin... tin 


that is vital to the machinery of Victory. York Ice 
Machinery Corporation, York. Pennsylvania. 


NOTE: Production of Celluplastic tubes is being expanded 
as rapidly as possible, yet there are many manufacturers still 
unable to get them. Thus, metal tubes will remain on the 
market for a time. Be sure you do not throw 
away any of this precious lead and tin that 


can shorten the war, save American lives. 





YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING FOR WAR 
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BREEZE SHIELDING GUARDS VITAL RADIO 
COMMUNICATION AGAINST INTERFERENCE 





25 


—on a Still Night 


MONLIES 


Huge African signal drums can roll 


their code messages across 25 miles of | 


jungle on a still night — but they are 
ineffective in the face of thunder, high 
winds, or heavy rains. 

Modern radio communication too 
has problems of natural interference — 
static caused by the absorption or radi- 
ation of high frequency impulses. 
Breeze Radio Ignition Shielding, pio- 
neered and developed by Breeze, effec- 
tively guards against such interference, 


makes possible clear and dependable | 


transmission and reception of messages. 
Flexible Shielding Conduit is manufac- 
tured in a variety of types and materials 
in accordance with specifications of the 
Government Services, while a wide 
range of sizes permits a selection to 
meet practically every shielding re- 
quirement. 

Through its years of experience in 
the field, Breeze has acquired the engi- 
neering and production know-how to 
solve specialized shielding problems of 
all kinds. 
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War’s spiritual values 


YOU’VE probably noticed, as we have, a 
remarkable number of stories describ- 
ing how American soldiers and sailors 
have prayed in battle or when their lives 
were otherwise endangered. Men who 


| have spent weeks on a life raft in the 


Pacific have testified repeatedly to the 


| comfort derived from reading the Bible. 
| Marines at Guadalcanal, soldiers in the 








Philippines and many others have de- 
scribed their faith in Divine help. “There 
are no atheists in foxholes,” a sergeant 
is quoted as saying on Bataan. 

Out of that experience has grown a 
new service and a new edition of the 
Bible especially designed for the Mer- 
chant Marine. Prepared by the American 
Bible Society and carrying a foreword 
by Admiral Land, these volumes will be 
placed in life boats and rafts. Each will 
be protected by an envelope of stout oil 
paper, lined with lead and cellophane, 
able to withstand immersion for several 
days. 

Already the Society has received or- 
ders for equipping the ships of some 35 
companies, and it is estimated the orders 
will finally reach 20,000 volumes. The 
mothers and fathers of boys in the Mer- 
chant Marine will be glad to know about 
that. 


Political shell game 


THE ARKANSAS utility regulating 
commission has ordered the Arkansas 
Power and Light Company to refund to 
its customers $625,000 representing net 
returns which the commission held was 
in excess of the rate which it believed to 
be “fair and reasonable.” This sum was 
the equivalent of the company’s 1942 
“excess profits” tax. 

The courts, to which the company ap- 
pealed, upheld the order, which is re- 
troactive to Jan. 1, 1942. 

Here is a novel procedure in profit 
regulation. The government agency 
waits until the closing months of the 
year to determine how much profit 
should be allowed. This hind-sight policy, 
if generally applied, would be fatal to 
private initiative. Also, in 1941, electric 
utilities paid $45,000,000 excess profits 
tax, and the estimate for 1942 is $110,- 
000,000. As the refund wipes out excess 
profits as defined in the Federal Revenue 
Acts, the Federal Treasury will have 


something to think about. If this policy 
becomes prevalent, it will have to put a 
Sales tax on electric light bills. 


Psychological warfare 


ONE OLD American prerogative we can 
give up for the duration—at least, while 
at work—is griping about things in gen- 
eral. This is true in office and factory. 

Getting rid of this ancient custom 
brought some traditional American in- 
genuity into play at the Victor Division 
plant of Radio Corporation of America. 
Walter Markowski, packing engineer, 
improved on an idea used in some Army 
camps and installed a “gripe box.” The 
box has a slot into which workers are 
urged to deposit unsigned statements of 
what’s wrong. Over the invitation is the 
sign: 

“Stop Belly-Aching.” 

Not a single genuine complaint has 
been made since the “gripe box” was 
built, although one girl suggested that 
electric fans be used to blow out the hot 
air caused by powder-room sessions, and . 
another used the “gripe-box’”’ to get a 
date. Otherwise, beefing is at a mini- 
mum, for when anybody starts it, a fel- 
low-worker says: 

“Go put it in the gripe box!” 

The argument stops—and work starts. 


Anyway, the farmer lost 


THERE’S a fellow in our office whose 
job it is to read the Congressional Rec- 
ord. He says he likes the Appendix. 
That’s the back part where congressmen 
put in newspaper editorials and maga- 
zine articles, and occasionally a speech, 
designed for home consumption, but not 
made on the floor. Anyhow, our man 
usually discovers at least one nugget 
which cheers him up, and the other day 
he came around, pleased as Punch, ex- 
hibiting an “‘extension of the remarks”’ 
of the Hon. Noah M. Mason of Illinois. It 
wasn’t the Congressman’s indignation 
that intrigued, but a quotation from the 
Supreme Court decision upholding the 
constitutionality of the law applying a 
49-cent-per-bushel penalty on every 
bushel of wheat a farmer grows upon 
each acre of wheat he seeds in excess of 
his quota allotment. The Court solemnly 
stated: 

“Had the appellee (the farmer) chosen 
to cut his excess and cure it, or feed it 

















It's the Men 
who make the Erie! 


OOK in on any one of Erie’s 47 coast-to-coast service offices 

iL and you'll find men knee deep in other people’s problems. 

“Service” has always been the business of these traffic men. 
Today they are service men and wartime expediters, too. 

In war or peace their job is the same—helping to move goods 
faster. They work with shippers preparing routings, assisting 
on loading and packaging problems, securing the necessary 
types of cars, providing information on the location of cars of 
vital materials in transit, interpreting government rules and 
regulations, and a dozen and one other jobs necessary to a 
nation on the move. Because of the efforts of these men traffic 
is moving swiftly and safely. 

To anyone having a transportation problem—trained Erie 
men in the field plus many more in the general offices offer a 


helping hand. 
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as hay, or to reap and feed it, with the 
head and straw together, no penalty 
would have been demanded. . . . Only 
when he threshed and thereby made it 
a part of the bulk of wheat overhang- 
ing the market did he become subject to 
the penalty.” 


At the seat of war 


CLEVELAND’S Fred C. Crawford, 
president of Thompson Products Com- 
pany, has a new definition of Washing- 
ton. It’s a place where taxicab doors are 
locked from the inside to keep customers 
out. Mr. Crawford and three other busi- 
ness men made this discovery the other 
day when they reached, simultaneously, 
for the door of an empty cab during a 
rush hour at the Capital’s Union Station. 
The door was locked, and the cabbie ad- 
mitted them only after careful scrutiny 
and a thoroughgoing check of their des- 
tinations. 

“You gotta keep the doors locked in 
this town,” the cabbie explained. “If you 
don’t, people will fight to get in while the 
cab’s in motion, and the door will swing 
open, and you'll scoop up a lot of pas- 
sengers you don’t want.” 

Besides, the driver added, as an after- 
thought: 

“Somebody might get hurt.” 


Washington scene 


A VISITING fireman from Peoria, after 
wrestling all day with numerous govern- 
ment agencies, dropped into the office 
around five o’clock and sank wearily into 
a chair. We asked him how the day had 
gone with him, and with charming indi- 
rection he responded with this story of 
World War I. 

A rookie on the first day he joined the 
Army hailed a passing officer: ‘Hey, 
buddie, give me a light, will you?” The 
officer stopped, gave him the light, and 
went on his way. 

One of his buddies, aghast, exclaimed, 
“You’re in for it now. Do you know who 
that was? That was nobody but Gen. 
John J. Pershing.” 

Overwhelmed, the rookie ran and 
caught up with the officer, saluted awk- 
wardly, and apologized. General Per- 
shing smiled and assured him he was 
forgiven. 

“But,” the General added, “I have one 
suggestion to make. Don’t try that ona 
second lieutenant.” 

Our visiting fireman added, wearily, 
“I’ve been spending the day with second 


’ 


| Tugwell—here or there? 


AN EARNEST subscriber takes us to 
task for calling public attention, in our 
February issue, to Puerto Rico’s plight 
under Governor Rexford Guy Tugwell. 
He protests that our article lends un- 


| witting support to a movement on Capi- 


tol Hill to bring Dr. Tugwell back to 
continental United States. This, our cor- 
respondent contends, is no service to the 
people of the 48 states. Poverty and 
bizarre politics are old stories to Puerto 
Rico, he adds, and what that island terri- 
tory is experiencing under Governor 
Tugwell is only more of the same. So, 
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our subscriber concludes, “I say leave 
Tugwell lay.” 

This is rank bias, although the basis 
of our subscriber’s argument is the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 
Without consulting Dr. Tugwell, we 
think we know, from his writings and 
preachments, what his reply would be. 
It is that most people.do not know what 
is best for them, anyway. 


Webster up to date 


IN THE interest of making your glos- 


sary of definitions as complete as possi- 
ble, we reprint the following, some of 
them new, some of them old, and author 
unknown: 

A conference is a group of men who 
individually can do nothing but who asa 
group can meet and decide that nothing 
can be done. 

A bureaucrat is a man with a passion 
for regimentation and no talent for do- 
ing same. 

A statistician is a man who draws a 
mathematically straight line from an 
unwarranted assumption to a foregone 
conclusion. 

A professor is a man whose job it is to 
tell students how to solve the problems 
of life which he himself has tried to 
avoid by becoming a professor. 

A consultant is a man who knows less 
about your business than you do and gets 
paid more for telling you how to run it 
than you could possibly make out of it 
even if you ran it right instead of the 
way he told you. 

A specialist is a man who concentrates 
more and more on less and less. 

An economist is a man who can make 
a simple subject complex, a complex 
subject simple; in other words, an econo- 
mist is simply simple. 


Bright spot of the month 


ONE of the most encouraging develop- 
ments of the past month in Washington 
is the announcement by Public Adminis- 
trator Jeffers that the motorist may get 
tire retreads without going through the 
maze of regulations devised by O.P.A. 
This, it is pointed out, will save countless 
manhours and gasoline which otherwise 
would be spent in the tedious process of 
tire examinations, filing of applications 
and negotiations with rationing boards. 
It’s in the right direction and will elimi- 
nate some of the wastefulness which 
Senator Byrd described in his recent 
article in this magazine, entitled “Man- 
power for Our Third Army.” Our con- 
gratulations to Mr. Jeffers—and we hope 
he has started a trend. 


All balanced but the taxpayer 


OUR evening paper described, not long 








ago, the Treasury’s feat of balancing the | 


budget by dividing that huge tome into 
two equal parts of 494 pages. We were 
inclined to applaud the inventiveness 
shown until, to while away a half hour 
before dinner, we picked up Washington 
Irving’s “Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York.” 

Our eye caught Irving’s story of a dis- 
pute between two burghers of New Am- 
Sterdam over their accounts. Each mer- 
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GUARDING a necessity 
of life in War or Peace 


N less than 24 hours after the 
sneak attack on Hawaii, water 
works officials throughout Amer- 
ica had taken steps to guard reser- 
voirs and pumping plants against 
sabotage. Contamination might 
have meant epidemics and the loss 
of millions of man-hours in war 
production. Blowing up a pump- 
ing plant could shut down a war in- 
dustry. For we can neither live nor 
make munitions without water. 


* * * 


Water works officials are alert and 
efficient, but — remember this: 
Since Pearl Harbor, the facilities, 
materials and manpower available 
to them have become progres- 
sively scarcer as their responsi- 
bilities have grown greater. For 
example, very little cast iron pipe 
has been available for civilian use 
for the past two years. Yet cast 
iron pipe is the standard material 


for underground mains that carry 
water from reservoirs and distrib- 
ute it throughout your city, town 
or village, to your property line. 


* * * 


Therefore, do not criticize your 
water works commissioner, super- 
intendent or town engineer if 
needed improvements or exten- 
sions to your water supply system 
have been deferred. Take comfort 
in the fact that your water mains 
are probably cast iron pipe—more 
than 95 per cent of this country’s 
water mains are. Such mains can 
be confidently expected to carry 
on for the duration and genera- 
tions thereafter. Cast iron pipe 


serves for more than a century. 


NO. 1 TAX SAVER 


P cass mex] 


Pipe bearing the above mark is cast iron pipe. 
Made in sizes from 1% to 84 inches. 


CAST IRON PIPE 
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How far 
can a pea roll 


From the fertile valleys of the Pacific Northwest to cities on the 
Eastern seaboard is a distance of over 3,000 miles. That’s how far a 
pea can roll—when Northern Pacific Railway gives it a start! 

Last year, carload after carload of peas—fresh, fresh-frozen, dried 
and canned—rolled to market in Northern Pacific cars . . . from 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. Many of these peas were 
grown from Washington and Montana seed peas distributed by can- 
neries to farmers along Northern Pacific tracks. 







This year, thousands of additional acres of peas 
will be planted in our territory—peas that will roll 
swiftly to our armed forces, civilians and Allies over 
the “Main Street of the Northwest”’! 
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chant submitted his account books to 
Van Twiller, governor of the province, 
who heard the arguments on both sides, 
poised both books in his hands, counted 
the pages, and cogitated deeply in a 
great fog of tobacco smoke. Then he 
announced that the accounts were in 
precise balance. Each litigant was to 
give the other a receipt in full. The 
court costs would be paid by the con- 
stable—i.e., the taxpayer. 

There isn’t much new in the news 
these days. 


Russia’s managers manage 


AN enlightening example of how far 
Russia has departed from the ways of 
communism, is provided by Mr. Edgar 
Snow ina recent Saturday Evening Post 
article. Mr. Snow visited the Vladimir 
Tlyitch factory in Moscow which for four 
consecutive months had won first place 
in the munitions industry competition 
against all contenders in the Soviet 
Union. 

After talking with Director Preg- 
nesky of the factory, Mr. Snow reported: 


Probing for Pregnesky’s secret of suc- 


| cess, I asked if he had some kind of work- 


ers’ advisory council helping run the 


| plant. “How do you share your respon- 


sibility for factory administration?” I 
asked. 

“There is no sharing,” he replied. “I 
am solely responsible here for the opera- 
tion of the factory. No, there is no work- 
ers’ advisory council. We find it neither 


| necessary nor desirable. The workers do 


their jobs and I do mine.” 
Do the labor unions have no voice in 


| the direction of your plant? 


“No,” he said. “They have other work 
to do. They cannot interfere with my 
management in any way.” 

But who are your directors? Who fires 
you if you fail to make the grade? 

“The commissar who appoints me is my 
board. But he doesn’t tell me how to manage 
the plant either. For that matter, neither 
does a good board in America interfere 
with their manager, and that’s why you 
have efficient factory operation there.” 


| It’s a big fraternity 


ONE of our favorite contentions is that, 
despite fast communications and all the 
Government’s publicity men, a large 
number of American citizens still do not 
get the straight of actions set up in 
Washington until months—and some- 
times years—after the policy has been 
put into effect. 

A letter from a gentleman in Mary- 
land, not a stone’s throw from Washing- 


ton itself, bears this out. 


“Dear sir:” he wrote. “Could you send 
me a booklet covering the hauling of 
livestock from Cape Charles, Virginia to 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, by truck? 


| Would I have to join the I.C.C.? If so, 





how much would it cost and what are the 
hours I have to operate under it?” 

For the benefit of thousands of others 
who are caught in the fog of Washington 
directives, it should be noted that the 
Maryland farmer will have to “‘join” the 
I.C.C. if he expects to get far in the 
trucking business. 

Also, before he knows it, he might 
have to “join” the N.L.R.B., the W.L.B., 
the O.D.T., and any number of other gov- 
ernment agencies. 
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Planning Post War 
Plant Expansion ? 





Investigate the Resources 
and Industrial Advantages 


of WEST VIRGINIA! 


West Virginia is playing a big part 
today in industry's after-the-war plans 
for expansion! Rich natural resources 
and convenient location recommend 
it as the “State of Industrial Oppor- 
tunity.” Here are excellent plant sites, 
efficient transportation, skilled and un- 
skilled native-born labor, a healthful 
climate the year ‘round, Write on your 
business letterhead for complete in- 
formation about West Virginia —or 
for specific data about any particular 
localities that interest you. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Bituminous coal, silica, 
gas, petroleum, water 


i power and hardwood tim- 
ber are all available here 
= for wide industrial use 


and development. 


TRANSPORTATION 

- West Virginia’s network 
: of rails, highways, and 
rivers permits overnight 
shipments to Eastern, 
Northern, Southern and 
SE Midwestern markets. 


RECREATION 


West Virginia's State 
Parks and Forests are 
convenient centers for 
wholesome, invigorating 
recreation—relaxation that 
revives tired minds and 
bodies. 


WEST VIRGINIA PUBLICITY COMMISSION 
Box 7, Capitol Building 
Charleston, West Virginia 








Coal and Chemical Center of 


the Nation 
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On the Hazards of Quoting Scriptures 


Tue advocates of bigger spending as a post-war panacea are taking 
in more and more territory. The bigger the job, the bigger our spend- 
ing budget; and to justify it, our zealous ones now resort to Holy Writ 
for text and authority. Three top speeches on the subject recently have 
used illustrations from the Bible. One group of Yogi-tycoons, when 
questioned (upon request) by Bruce Barton, moved further forward 
in the Book, from the Old Testament with its ever-normal granary, to 
the four Gospels. 

What did the master do, they replied pontifically, with the money 
the servant was afraid to invest, who buried it to save it whole? He 
took it away from him; therefore, the lesson is plain for our times, 
when bankers and business managers hesitate to risk the savings oth- 
ers entrust to them, our Government should likewise take this money, 
by taxing or borrowing, and spend it to relieve unemployment and to 
create prosperity. 

That sounded reasonable, but we remembered an old lawyer's ad- 
vice, who once said he had learned to his sorrow not to accept a sen- 
tence out of its context. So we reread the Parable of the Talents in the 
light of this 1943 interpretation. 

Right away we discovered why the man with money and goods 
turned them over to his agents. He was about to travel “into a far 
country.” Selah! 

In distributing his wealth, you will recall he dispensed it not in 
equal amounts on the theory of every man a king, but to each “accord- 
ing to his several abilities” ; ability, we suppose, proved by experience 
in making money work, and turn over, and multiply. Later to one ser- 
vant who expressed doubt as to his ability to invest wisely and profit- 
ably, the master chided, “at least thou oughtest put my money with 
the exchangers.” This seems to indicate a reliance on those with a 
special knack for managing and getting money into productive jobs. 

Likewise the master went all out in praise of the two who made a 
profit, the “good and faithful servants” who returned the original in- 
vestment with a dividend thereon, even up to 100 per cent. In those 
days, obviously, there was an incentive for profit and honor for him 
who made it. 

But to hurry along to the point where the money was taken away 
from the cautious one, who felt the incentive not equal to the risk. 
After all, this is the nub of the parable used by the Keynesians in sup- 
port of government taxing and borrowing and spending. 

True, the master did take away the silver talent from the servant 
who digged in the earth and hid it, but what did he do with it ? He gave 
it to the one who had doubled his investment, the one who had taken 
the biggest risk and had made 100 per cent. And it was at this point 
that he called the 100 per center not a profiteer but a good and faithful 
servant. 

It seems to the lay preacher that the choice of this particular parable 
is an unfortunate one for the deficit financers, especially since the last 
line pictures an outer darkness and predicts that “there shall be weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth.” 

To our discredit, we admit less knowledge of Holy Writ than is good 
for us. Nor have we forgotten Shakespeare’s line, ““The devil can cite 
Scripture to his purpose.” So we shall leave Scriptural interpretation 
of our economic ills to our betters, taking refuge occasionally in Ben 
Franklin’s, ‘He that goes a borrowing, goes a sorrowing.” 
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EXIBLE DELIVERY. 
Fast AND FLEX! 





, Truck TRAILERS £ 
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ALL EIGHTY-FIVE products of Arcady Farms 
Milling Company, Chicago, are important factors in 
Sustaining America at war. 


And key factors in the feed business are fast delivery and 
flexibility to meet the varying needs of dealers and farmers. 
A wide variety of feeds must be available, without over- 
stocking. Supplies must be fresh. Orders must have 
¥ immediate attention. Dealers must be protected 
against prevalent price changes. 

The 12-ton Fruehauf Trailers, pulled by economical 
214-ton trucks, which Arcady Farms began using six 
years ago, assure that kind of service for the thou- 
sands of Arcady Feed users in the mid-West. For 
instance, all deliveries are over-night from Chicago 

they took three to five days by rail. 


CUSTOMERS PROFIT, TOO 

Dealers and customers profit, too, for they get carload 
shipping rates, however small the shipment. 

As for Arcady Farms, Truck-Trailer service has brought a 
big increase in sales volume and new dealer accounts . . not 
a few of which grew out of letters like this: ‘‘I see your 
Trailer going past my store. Please send your catalog. 

Arcady Farms’ Fruehauf Trailers get hard usage .. about 
75,000 miles a year. Repair costs? Only lubrication, paint- 
ing and nominal maintenance. 


Thousands of companies, in scores of industries essential 
to the war, many of them with unusual hauling problems, 
have found Truck-Trailers to be the complete solution. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


TRUCK-TRAILERS CONSERVE RUBBER, STEEL, GASOLINE, 
MOTOR POWER . . aad thus Help America 


SMALLER TRUCKS USED—Since a truck, pulling a Trailer, can haul as 
much or more than a far bigger truck can carry, the large units are 
released for military work for which they are essential. 

RUBBER AND STEEL CONSERVED—A Truck-and-Trailer combination uses 
about 16% less weight of tires and 25% less steel than do the two 
trucks required to carry the same payload. 

FEWER TRUCKS USED—Many companies, previously operating fleets of 
trucks, replaced some of them with Trailers. . and now move the same 
tonnage with fewer power units. “Shuttling” saves still more trucks. 
GASOLINE CONSERVED—A truck, with a Trailer, uses far less fuel than 


the one large truck or several small trucks it replaces. 
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tHE U. S- TREASURY AND SMALL NON-WAR BUS- 


| jpess will pay the bill for the 48-hour 


york week ordered by President Roosevelt. 
The Treasury will pay through loss in 
tax collections. Many small non-war en- 
terprises will be forced out of business. 
In war plants the overtime bonus re- 
quired by the President's order will be 








| added to the cost of producing arms. 


War work's only customer—the Govern- 
ment—will pay the bill. 

Big non-war business already caught in 
the squeeze between high operating costs 
and excess profits taxes will be able to 
ada the bonus to operating cost and, in 
effect, take it sut of excess profits 
taxeS. 

Thus the Treasury—i.e., 
again will pay the bill. 


the taxpayers— 


The problem will be tougher for the 
little business man who is covered 
by the wage-hour law and has been 
operating on a 40-hour week ina 
non-war line. 

















The Presidential order sends his work 
week up to 48 hours. Overtime must be paid 
for the last eight. That means a 30 per 
cent increase in his wage costs. 

Many will find the labor increase will 
more than absorb the profit margin. The 
only out for them is out of business. 





}>Manpower is Washington's biggest 
problem and its most confused one. 
The War Manpower Commission does 





not 


know $ 


1. If we are to have a big army, a 
little army or a medium sized army. 
2. If it is to be allowed to draft mare 





| pied men with children before single men 


are all called—or at all. 

5. If it is going to be required to 
recall, or furlough, men in the army or 
in training, for farm work. 

4. If the draft age is to be raised 
above 38, or dropped below that figure. 
Congress is showing as much interest 
in these problems as is the Administra- 

tion. 











If Congress decides to lay down the 











terms, Congress will be running the 
war. For whoever runs manpower runs 
the war. 


>Be wary of statements to the effect 
that the bill before Congress to draft 
men and women for war work "hasn't got a 
chance of passing." 

This letter informed readers last No- 


vember that compulsory manpower controls 


were in prospect for February or March. 
The Austin-Wadsworth bill was intro- 
duced in Congress February 8. 
Tn an October fireside chat Mr. 
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MANAGEMENT’S 
Ww LETTER 





A last minute roundup by a staff of Washington 
observers of government and business 





velt told the Nation that the principle 
of selective service "could be used to 
solve any manpower problem." 

The present bill would use the selective 
service system. 


Increased allowances for dependents 
of married men called into service are in 
the works. 

For unless Congress interferes, fathers 
are going to be called in large numbers 
not next summer, but right away. 








p> "If I don't get rid of a lot of this 
red tape I'll never get the job done." 

Those are the most encouraging words 
business men have heard from 0.P.A. Di- 
rector Prentiss Brown. 

Equally encouraging to business have 
been Brown's declarations that record- 
keeping, which almost swamped many retail- 
ers, will be cut to a bare minimun. 








Privately, Brown reports finding 
0O.P.A. Sub-executives reluctant to 
change tactics. 











They admit neither past mistakes nor 
error in past procedures. 

The former Michigan senator has made no 
move to clean house of these sub-heads. 

Indications point the other way—toward 
his keeping the central 0.P.A. organiza- 
tion in Washington nearly intact. 

Critics of 0.P.A. say these are the 
people who have wrapped price controls in 
red tape, helped create the conditions 
that cost Henderson his job. Same forces 
may affect Brown same way, they contend. 

Brown's announcement that he will try 
to control an orderly rise, rather than 
clamp price lids tightly, has been severe- 
ly criticized within 0O.P.A. 

But the orderly rise he outlined is 
the best Brown hopes for. 

















pA big dish of ice cream builds a 
lot of morale. 

Army and Navy agree on this. They use 
lots of it. That's why ice cream produc- 
tion won't be stopped, despite the coming 
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shortage of dairy products in this coun- 
try. 
The butter you eat this month might 
have come from South America. Recent U. S. 
imports include 22,000,000 pounds of it. 
But imports on that scale will do lit- 
tle to ease our shortage. The butter pro- 
duction goal for U. S. this year is 2,- 
065,000,000 pounds. 





pA ship bound for Africa, the Solo- 
mons, or anywhere else can carry as much 
food value in dehydrated form as nine 
Ships would carry ordinarily. 


That's why the Government is trying 
to multiply our vegetable dehydrat- 
ing capacity to nearly seven times 
its present size within the next 
sixteen months. 

















The goal is 400,000,000 pounds a year. 
Huge expansion of facilities for drying 
milk and eggs also is under way. 

Lend=-lease orders for one month includ- 
ed 6,000,000 pounds of dried egg powder. 
That's a total of 288,000,000 eggs. 

Even the traditional Army bean is being 
dehydrated to save shipping space. Also 
meats, cheese, fruits, soups, jams, even 
pumpkins for pie. 

Food dehydration is a war baby, but it 
was born several generations ago. The pro= 
cess was used first in the Civil War. 








Black market meat usually is handled 
in unsanitary places. It might be harm- 
ful to health. So the Government says. 

So the Government is telling the people. 

It's the same story the Government told 
about bootleg liquor. 

And the effect is about the same. Black 
markets have spread like wildfire. They 
present prohibition era problems all over 
again. There is no indication they will be 
any easier to handle. See "Price Control— 
Our No. l Riddle," Nation's Business, No- 
vember, 1941. 











An unexpected effect of maintenance 
of union membership contracts is being 
watched closely by organized labor, man- 
agement and government labor agencies. 





It is reported to be cutting union 
membership in plants covered by this 
contract form. 











Terms require that union members may 
drop out during the first 15 days, other- 
wise must remain in good standing to hold 
their jobs. 

Employers are required to discharge 
employees certified by union officers as 
delinquent in dues. 

In many cases where this has been done, 
the worker simply goes down the street to 
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the next plant and starts to work. Even 
though the second shop has the same form 
of contract, the worker is listed as a 
new employee, not covered by the union 
maintenance provision. 

Wholesale transfers on this pattern, to 
avoid paying union dues, have been in 
progress in many places. War Manpower Come 
mission's freeze orders will stop these 
transfers in the most critical areas. 











> Leaf-shaped papers as well as high 
explosives have dropped out the bomb bay 
doors of U. S. planes flying over Jap 
positions in the Aleutians. 

Japanese characters printed on the 
leaves say: 

"Before spring comes again the bombs 
of America will fall like the Paulowina 
Imperialis leaves, bringing misfortune 
and bad omen. 

"The fall of one such leaf is a portent 
of the annihilation of the militarists. 
Its scattering means an accumulation of 
sorrow and misfortune." 


Travel rationing on trains and busses 
is out. 
Nothing now in the picture indicates 
the slightest possibility of rations 
or priorities on either rail or bus 
passenger business. 














That's the word from experts. 

There are two reasons. First, because 
0.D.T. and the transportation industry 
have found voluntary travel restrictions 
highly successful. 

Second, because of the complexity of 
handling rationed travel. 

Who for instance, would pass on the 
necessity of issuing a ticket to a hurried 
business man standing at the wicket, cash 
on the line? 

Certainly not the ticket seller, say 
transportation men. He just isn't quali- 
fied. 














No. 1 worry of big U. S. air lines 
was hit in the bulls-eye by Congresswoman 
Clare Boothe Luce in her maiden speech. 

"Unlike ourselves," she said, "the 
British have wisely preserved everywhere 
the skeleton of their commercial carrier 
routes around the globe. 

"On the very day the shooting stops, 
the British naturally desire to be in 
a position to put muscles and flesh on 
their international airways system. 

"And perhaps even fat in some places— 
with lend-lease planes." 

Fact is that the British aren't waiting 
for the shooting to stop. 

Right now British Overseas Airways is 
operating regular commercial service be- 
tween our East Coast and England—with 
planes taken away from American lines and 
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assigned British Overseas under lend- 
lease. 


— This Congress hasn't even started to 
upset applecarts yet. But watch it, along 
about the time the ice goes out. 

A veteran on Capitol Hill who has 
seen many Congresses come and go, says he 
has never seen one as hot under the col- 
iar as this one. 

He describes new members as “wild 
horses" and old members, he says, have 
taken "a shot in the arm." 

Significant is the clubbiness of the 
nine new Republican senators. They are 
bound together by the conviction that 
they represent a genuine and widespread 
revulsion at the polls. 

They demand a voice in the highest 
party councils—and they are getting it. 

Note the constant challenge to New Deal 
leaders in both houses. More important, 
observe the complete failure of the vote 
to follow party lines. 

Why didn't the White House shoot the 
works for Ed Flynn? Because it wanted to 
conserve its strength for bigger battles 
which lie ahead. 




















pP Events are shaping up for a showdown 
between Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. 
Jones, Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
head, and Milo Perkins, Board of Economic 
Warfare chief. 





Back of Perkins is Vice President 
Wallace, who master-minded B.E.W.'s 
far-flung and often mysterious nego- 
tiations with foreign governments. 














State Department, irked by B.E.W.'sS 
intrusion into its field, is a bystander 
in the Jones=-Perkins fight. 

Trouble is that B.E.W. draws its money 
through Jones' R.F.C. but doesn't have 
to account to anyone for expenditures. 

Jones feels he holds statutory respon- 
Sibility for these funds and is entitled 
to know where the money goes. 

The whole issue is wrapped up with Vice 
President Wallace's presidential ambi- 
tions, according to Capitol cloakroom low- 
down. | 

The bickering has been extended to field 
offices in foreign capitals where both 
agencies operate—particularly in South 
America. 











> Friends of Elmer Davis fear he has 
lost his big opportunity to straighten 
out the Office of War Information tangle. 
O.W.1I. remains an odd assortment of 
loose ends, with much internal friction 
and lack of hard-boiled, central author- 
AtY¥s 
Davis lost a very important round when 
Rubber Administrator Jeffers successfully 
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challenged his authority to control offi- 
cial utterances. This was the first break 
in the Davis line. 

Uproar in Congress over 0.W.I.'s ritzy 
new magazine, "Victory," indicates which 
way the wind is blowing. 





New Jersey has just adopted a new 
kind of rationing which, it gently hints, 
Washington might emulate. 

It has set up an emergency commission 
whose duty it is to keep a close check on 
State expenditures and draw a sharp line | 
between essential and non-essential spend- 
ing. 

The idea is that the commission will 
knock off every political spending bill 
that pops up in the legislature. Essential 
services will be assigned priority ratings 
and available funds will be dished out 
accordingly. 

This "rationing" of the taxpayers' dol- 
lars is the brainchild of the New Jersey 
Taxpayers Association. It drew impetus 
from expectation that state revenues will 
dwindle this year—a $16,000,000 loss in 
gas taxes alone. 











TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY: There won't be 
enough seed to plant the 300,000 acres of 
hemp planned by Agriculture Department... 
War Manpower Chairman McNutt believes 

in hearty breakfasts. HisS own: orange 
juice, oatmeal with cream, a soft- 

boiled egg, buttered enriched toast, 
orange marmalade, coffee....You can buy a 
license to use confiscated Axis patents 
for $50. Some of them cost millions in 
development....Washington descriptions 

"A committee is a group of men who keep 
minutes and waste hours"....Got any German 
securities in your portfolio? They're 
worthless. You can write ‘em off, says 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue....Pump 
broke in the country home of. Undersecre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles so, according 














to a society note in war-jammed Washing- 
ton: "They moved to their big, long 
vacant house on Massachusetts Avenue. 
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CZ WAR-TIME REPORT ~ 


alt Guardian Palieyleoldeds 








HIS YEAR, to avoid adding to the already heavy 

war-time burden of the postal services, we are not 
mailing our customary annual report to Guardian policy- 
holders, but are using this publication instead to place 
before you important Company highlights for 1942. 

Two years ago, in my report to you, I said: 

“It is my conviction that the life insurance industry 
will make a substantial contribution to our national 
defense and national security . . . Just as in normal 
times, so in periods of crisis life insurance will continue 
to provide food and clothing, shelter and education, 
protection for those who need it most. And in addition 
to providing this individual and family security, the 
dollars paid in to companies will be loaned to govern- 
ment and to industry to help produce that defense 
which this country unitedly demands.”’ 

Your Company’s operations in 1942, as in 1941, were 
directed to those ends as follows: 


PAYMENTS TO AMERICAN FAMILIES 
Continuing the steady flow of benefits to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries started in 1860, The Guardian paid out last 
year $9,830,000 because of claims arising from deaths among 
our policyholders, here at home and in our Nation’s armed 
forces, and in benefits to living policyholders. 


INVESTMENTS FOR VICTORY 

Investments in U. S. Government Bonds by your Company 
in 1942 showed a net increase of $9,258,000, bringing our total 
holdings of such securities to a new record high of $27,064,000. 
These funds loaned to our Government in 1942, together with 
$2,595,000 used to purchase bonds of our neighbor, Canada, 
aggregated 84% of all life insurance premiums paid to The 
Guardian last year. 

In addition to this direct contribution to the financing of 
the war, your Company invested $5,852,000 in mortgages in 
defense areas, mainly to alleviate critical housing shortages 
for essential war workers. 

Total assets of The Guardian rose in 1942 to $165,703,000, 
an increase of $8,986,000. 





ACCUMULATIONS FOR FUTURE NEEDS 

Life insurance has always constituted both a strong bulwark 
of protection for dependents and a ready means of accumu- 
lating funds for future spending. 

Total insurance in force with The Guardian increased by 
$13,517,000 during 1942 to a new record high mark of $529,- 
167,000. This provision for the future made by our policy- 
holders represents a vital contribution to the high morale with 
which they and their families face the future. 

As security for the future payment of all claims arising 
under these policies, your Company maintains legal reserves 
in the amount of $145,463,000. As additional security, the 
Company has Surplus Funds in the amount of $7,002,000- 
$705,000 more than a year ago. 


CONTRIBUTION TO OUR ARMED FORCES 
The Guardian’s contribution to the Nation’s armed forces 
amounted at the end of the year to 43% of all the men under 
age 45 employed in our Home Office organization and 36% 


of those in our Field organization. 


OF THEIR OWN FREE WILL 

100% of The Guardian’s Home Office personnel have pledged 
regular purchase of War Bonds through Salary Deductions 
every payday. In addition, Guardian Fieldmen participated 
fully in the sale of War Bonds to the public through establish- 
ment of Salary Deduction Plans in industries. 

War Stamps are on sale in all Guardian Agencies and a 
highly creditable total has been sold in this way, and all our 
associates, both in the Field and at the Home Office, have 
cooperated fully in all Civilian Defense and Red Cross Blood 
Donor activities. 

* * * 

These are, in brief, some of the ways in which your Com- 
pany, during 1942, has endeavored to fulfill its twofold re- 
sponsibility —cooperating with our Government in waging a 
victorious war and maintaining unimpaired that essential 
protection of American families which is an integral part of 
our war aim. 

This report is not designed as a financial statement. A copy 


of the financial statement may be had from any Guardian Office. 


JAMES A MCLAIN, President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: 50 Union Square, New York City 
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Can We ExpectaBoom 


1815 


1865 


1918 


Three previous wars have been followed 
by periods of prosperity. Unless conditions 
are radically different today, history will 
likely repeat. How different are they? 


194- ? 


By HAROLD G. MOULTON and KARL T. SCHLOTTERBECK 


Earier in the present war, there 
was a widespread belief that the im- 
mediate aftermath of the struggle 
would inevitably be an economic col- 
lapse. 

Curiously enough, as the war has 
continued, a contrary view has been 
developing—that the stage is being set 
for a post-war boom. 

To determine which of these views is 
more nearly correct, the writers studied 
the business trends in the United States 
after the War of 1812, the Civil War 
and the First World War. Then we at- 
tempted to find out how conditions at 
the end of this war are likely to differ 
from those at the end of the First 
World War and to gauge the economic 
outlook during the first two years or so 
after hostilities end. 

The facts reveal that immediate col- 
lapse has not always followed former 
wars. In every case there has been: 

1. A few months of hesitancy. 

2. Then a year or more of active busi- 

ness. 

3. A relatively short period of trade 

and financial readjustment. 

4. A succeeding period of prosperity 

extending over several years. 

Let’s consider that more fully. 


The War of 1812 coincided with the 
closing years of the Napoleonic Wars 
in Europe. 

Early in the Napoleonic Wars, the 
United States had enjoyed unusual 
prosperity; export trade and the ship- 





Dr. MouLTOoN, president, and Mr. ScHLOTTER- 
BECK, Staff member, of the Brookings In- 
stitution, have recently completed an ex- 
tended study of post-war business trends. 


For a more complete report on this same 
subject see “Collapse or Boom at the End 
of the War,” published by Brookings Insti- 
tution, Washington. 
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building industry were enormously 
stimulated. 

Later, embargo and non-intercourse 
acts seriously disrupted both these 
industries. This, in turn, led to the 
development of many new American in- 
dustries—iron works, foundries, roll- 
ing mills, textile factories and other 
manufactures. The war’s end, there- 
fore, found us with a greatly expanded 
manufacturing industry, and seriously 
depressed agriculture, international 
trade, and shipping. 

During the war, the banking and 
financial structure had deteriorated, 
the public debt had increased, and seri- 
ous inflation had occurred. 

But, immediately after the war, de- 
mand for consumer supplies led to a 
replacement boom. By autumn, 1816, 
this boom had resulted in congested 
markets and the import trade suffered 
a Severe temporary setback. Export 
trade, however, continued to expand and 
agriculture revived as a result of Euro- 
pean purchases. Shipping also revived. 

In manufacturing, our infant indus- 
tries, unable to meet European com- 
petition, suffered acute depression for 
several years. 

But the trade reaction of late 1816 
proved short-lived and the expansion 
movement continued until May, 1819, 
when it was ended by a financial crisis, 
apparently rooted in the excessive spec- 
ulation in agricultural and urban real 
estate. That depression lasted roughly 
two years—both in the United States 
and abroad. Recovery began in the 
spring of 1821 and gradually resulted 
in a prosperity period which did not end 
until the spring of 1825. 

Thus only two years out of the first 
decade after the Napoleonic Wars were 
years of serious depression in the 
United States, and these did not come 
until four years after the war. 


March, 1943 


The Civil War wrought severe mal- 
adjustments in the economic organiza- 
tion of both the South and the North. 

At its end, half of the nation was 
prostrate and the balance disorganized. 
The post-war outlook appeared any- 
thing but promising. 

The business recovery which began 
shortly after the peace was based pri- 
marily on the replenishment of stocks 
of goods. Even the South participated 
in this replacement boom. 

Business activity continued at a fav- 
orable level throughout 1866 but, by 
the end of that year, wholesalers and 
retailers foresaw depression. Heavily 
stocked with goods, they cut prices in 
an effort to reduce inventories. 

Two major influences were respon- 
sible for the moderate trade depression 
of 1867-68: (1) the great increase in 
the supply of consumer goods, and (2) 
the decline in funds available for spend- 
ing. 

Industrial expansion continued. Con- 
struction increased rapidly. Agricul- 
tural settlement was greatly extended. 
After 1868 came a boom that embraced 
all types of economic activity. Although 
accompanied by periodic speculative 
excesses in securities and commodities, 
including gold, this was one of the 
great development periods of Ameri- 
can history. 

To sum up: in the first eight and a 
half years after the Civil War, six 
and one-half years were highly pros- 
perous. 


The World War affected the eco- 
nomic life of the nation somewhat dif- 
ferently than did the Civil War. No 
section suffered devastation; there was 
no destruction of private wealth; no 
demolition of plant and equipment. On 
the other hand, there was a greater 
conversion from peace- to war-time pro- 
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- Financial Difficulties - Jan. 1867 - Dec. 1868 





Trade Recession 


April 1865 
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Recovery and Prosperity - Late 1921 - Oct. 1929 
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duction, and a greater shift of man- 
power to abnormal pursuits. 

For a few months after the Armis- 
tice, business was uncertain over the 
probable trend of prices. The two main 
questions were: (1) Are prices inevi- 
tably going to fall, and should we, 
therefore, wait before making commit- 
ments for expansion? (2) Is it possible 
to go forward with an extensive re- 
habilitation and reconstruction pro- 
gram on the basis of the existing high 
costs ? 

The suspense period lasted until the 
beginning of April, 1919. By that time 
the view was crystallizing that it would 
be possible to expand on the basis of 
existing costs and prices. 

The curtailment in domestic con- 
sumption during the war had resulted 
in great shortages in consumer com- 
modities. The first stage of the upswing 
involved the filling of this void. The 
boom reached its peak in May, 1920. 
Several primary sources of disturbance 
combined to end it. 

First, as prices began to rise, an ex- 
traordinary speculation in inventories 
developed. Within a year, production 
was running beyond consumption and 
manufacturers, merchants, and dealers 
were rapidly accumulating stocks of 
goods. As a result of the expanding 
volume of production and the enormous 
increase in prices, credit resources ran 
short. Advancing prices also restricted 
consumer purchasing power as wages 
failed to keep pace with advancing 
prices. 

In May, 1920, numerous retail estab- 


lishments—facing the so-called “‘buy- 
ers’ strike’’—announced material hori- 
zontal reductions in prices. Almost 


immediately cancellations of advance 
orders ensued. This in turn quickly 
brought a curtailment of production 
and a consequent decrease in employ- 
ment. 

The bottom of the depression was 
reached in a little more than a year, 
and recovery began in about 18 months. 
Autumn, 1921, showed evidences of im- 
provement, and the spring of 1922 
ushered in a new expansion movement. 

Although there were short trade re- 
cessions in 1923 and again in 1924, and 
a moderate depression in 1927, the 
period from 1922 to 1929 was one of the 
longest periods of prosperity this coun- 
try has had. 

In summary, the collapse after the 
First World War was preceded by more 
than a year of business boom. In fact 
we find that, of the first 11 years after 
the war, only 18 months brought de- 
pression. 

This study indicates that, if history 
were to repeat in the transition period 
after this war, the trends would be 
roughly: 

For perhaps six months there would 
be a moderate business recession. 

Then would come rapid recovery 
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and expansion, accompanied by rising 
prices. This replacement boom would 
end in a little more than a year in a 
collapse of prices and an acute but rela- 
tively short depression. 

To determine if history is to repeat 
itself we must get down to particulars. 
Analysis of current war-time develop- 
ments reveals conflicting tendencies. 
Emphasis on one group of factors may 
lead to optimism, while preoccupation 
with another group is likely to result 
in forebodings. To arrive at a balanced 
judgment, we must carefully consider 
these contrasting tendencies. 

The best way to clarify the situation 
is to compare the conditions likely to 
exist after this war with the situation 
after the First World War. 

There are several favorable factors: 


1. Retarded rate of demobilization. 
After the last war, a year elapsed be- 
fore the 4,000,000 men then under arms 
were demobilized. This time the rate of 
discharge will naturally be slower. 
Hostilities may cease in some areas 
many months before the war ends else- 
where; and in any case the forces will 
be widely dispersed. The policing re- 
quirements, pending the re-establish- 
ment of responsible governments, will 
doubtless be much greater; and there 
will be complex problems in relief, sal- 
vaging, and reconstruction. It would 
seem, therefore, that we may expect a 
staggering of soldier re-employment. 


2.Reconstructionrequirements abroad. ~ 


Many countries will have even greater 
needs than after the last war for food, 
medical supplies, clothing, raw materi- 
als, and machinery. Moreover, it seems 
reasonably clear that we shall be called 
upon to provide a substantial part of 
the raw materials and machinery re- 
quired for the physical rehabilitation 
of devastated countries. 


3. Domestic shortages of consumer 
goods. The war’s demands on our pro- 
duction resources will inevitably result 
in great shortages of many kinds of 
consumer goods. Replacement needs for 
consumer goods will be much larger 
than in 1918. 


4. Deferred maintenance and replace- 
ment of industrial equipment. Because 
war is reducing outlays for mainte- 
nance and replacements, rehabilitation 
requirements will for some time be 
abnormally large. Also war industry 
will face the problem of reconversion 
to peace production. Here, as with con- 
sumer goods, the requirements will un- 
doubtedly be larger than after the last 
war. 


5. Housing deficiencies. The accumu- 
lated arrearages in the housing field 
will be at least as great as those at the 
end of the First World War. 
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6. Relatively large purchasing power. 
Although the wealthy, middle income, 
and salaried classes generally will have 
greatly reduced incomes—as a com- 
bined result of high taxes and higher 
costs of living, wage earners will have 
relatively high current incomes. As 
compared with 1919, the purchasing 
power of labor will be high. 

Other factors, too, will affect the 
ability to buy consumer goods. In many 
cases, private debts, and hence capital 
charges, will have been materially re- 
duced. Government bond holdings will 
provide large reserves with which to 
buy consumer goods. Similarly, re- 
strictions upon the volume of ordinary 
store credits are laying the basis for an 
expansion of store credit purchases 
after the war. 

Farm incomes will doubtless remain 
relatively high in the early post-war 
years. Foreign need for American food- 
stuffs will be great. 


7. A less extensive inflation. The rise 
in prices in this war has thus far been 
much less pronounced than in the First 
World War. In some countries the price 
level has been held nearly stable; and 
practically everywhere the inflation 
process has been relatively restrained. 
In consequence, an extensive downward 
readjustment of prices is not likely. 
Still, distortions in our price and cost 
structure may present a serious prob- 
lem. 

Among the unfavorable factors are: 


1. Unprecedented employment prob- 
lem. The task of providing peace-time 
jobs after this war will be much greater 
than in 1918-19, for three reasons: 

First, the percentage of the total 
population in the armed forces will be 
substantially larger. 

Second, the percentage of those en- 
gaged in war production will be much 
greater. 

Third, the problem will be aggravat- 
ed by the necessity of providing a much 
larger total number of jobs than exist- 
ed at the outbreak of the war—to pre- 
vent a recurrence of chronic unemploy- 
ment. A complicating factor is the 
ex._.2ordinary shifting of population to 
the great war production centers. 


2. Difficulties in reconverting. The First 
World War ended before industries had 
been converted to war production on a 
wholesale scale. Moreover, if we are to 
use effectively the technical knowledge 
gained from the war, considerable time 
will be involved in installing new de- 
vices and equipment before the plants 
can absorb soldiers and war workers. 


3. Possible shortages of working capi- 
tal. Business enterprises, generally 
speaking, came out of the last war in 
a favorable financial position. Funds 
(Continued on page 60) 
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A WEARY typist who came to Wash- 
ington to help win the war flipped a 
handful of filing cards through her fin- 
gers. She was puzzled. The names on 
them seemed remotely familiar. As she 
studied them, an unbelievable thought 
struck her. 

She and the other girls in the office 
had been typing the huge card file over 
and over just to keep busy! 

Their supervisor, who frankly ad- 
mitted it, explained that they’d all have 
plenty of work to do eventually. 

Several of the disillusioned girls quit. 
They couldn’t stomach the waste of ef- 
fort when short-handed offices nearby 
were working overtime. 

To be sure, that’s an obscure inci- 
dent. It would amount to absolutely 
nothing if it were an isolated case. But 
it isn’t. Federal workers the country 
over tell similar stories. 

Waste and inefficiency are the curse 
of Big Government. The folks back 
home have heard these stories and they 
don’t like them. Big Government has 
become a major political issue. 


“There are too many federal em- 
ployees. There can be no blinking that 
fact... The time to put the govern- 
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WASHINGTON 
looked 
when, of the 917,000 civil- 
ian government 
118,000 were stationed in 
the crowded Capital itself. 
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ment administrative house in order is 
now—before it’s too late . . . Present 
conditions of personnel administra- 
tion in many branches of the federal 
service are such that we can’t patri- 
otically remain silent any longer.”’ 


Those are the statements of the one 
group that stands to benefit most from 
Big Government—the National Feder- 
ation of Federal Employees, the oldest 
and largest white-collar union of fed- 
eral employees. 

Luther Steward and Gertrude Mc- 
Nally, union president and secretary- 
treasurer, declare that the union posi- 
tion is basically selfish, as well as 
public spirited. They foresee. the day 
when a wave of public resentment will 
arise against inept actions of federal 
agencies. If that day ever comes, Mr. 
Steward believes, the good agencies will 
suffer with the bad, the career people 
will be fired along with the fly-by- 
nights, and hard-won employee reform 
measures will be wiped out. 

“It’s my desire,” Steward explained, 
“to make government agencies and em- 
ployees immune to attacks by making 
them efficient and acceptable to the pub- 
lic. What I’m trying to head off is a 
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wide public demand to clean the ‘damn 
rascals’ out. That demand is near at 
hand unless we all get together and im- 
prove our Government.” 

Another who senses the coming 
storm is Representative Robert Ram- 
speck of Georgia, majority whip of the 
House and chairman of a committee in- 
vestigating federal personnel. 

“The public,” he says, “resents idle- 
ness, wasted manpower, and misman- 
agement. We’ve got a job to do and, 
unless we do it better, a lot of us aren't 
going to be here in 1944.” 

That, too, is a selfish 
spirited statement. 

In a recent report to Congress, the 
Civil Service Commission acknowledged 
the waste of manpower: 

“Thousands of federal employees are 
working below their skills. This is a 
waste of manpower at a time when the 
country can ill afford to indulge in such 
practices.” 


and public 


2,000 pins in a map 


LATER, in another congressional re- 
port, the Commission blamed this waste 
on “incompetent supervision.” 

Such statements have led to many 
popular misconceptions. People in and 
out of Government have no idea of Un- 
cle Sam’s varied activities in this all- 
out war. 

Some time ago I asked a number of 
persons in Washington two questions: 

How many Government workers are 
there in Washington? 

What percentage of all civilian fed- 
eral employees are in the Capital? 

The answers to the first question 
averaged 800,000. Actually there are 
300,000. Answers to the second ques- 
tion were even further off. Sixty per 
cent was the average. The real figure 
is ten per cent. 

The people I questioned hadn’t seen 
the large map at the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Each pin in the map repre- 
sents a government establishment with 
100 or more employees. Last summer 
there were 1,594 pins in more than 700 
towns and cities. If the map has been 
kept current there are about 2,000 pins 
in it now. 

Generally speaking, the public thinks 
of a federal employee as a desk bureau- 
crat in Washington. Somehow the post- 
man, the bank examiner, the G-Man, 
and workers in Navy yards and Army 
arsenals aren’t considered to be federal 
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Size Blunts Efficiency 


By JERRY KLUTTZ 


NOBODY knows how many people now work for 


the federal Government but experts agree that the 


work would be better done if there were fewer 


workers. The public hasn’t yet realized 
that desk bureaucrats have become a 
decided minority. 

Government itself has done little to 
correct mistaken impressions. The War 
Department, for example, will tell you 
its number of civilian workers but what 
they do is a military secret. 

Primarily, the case against Big Gov- 
ernment is fortified with figures. But 
we all know that figures can lie and 
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TODAY, of an estimated 
3,000,000 federal workers, 
300,000 are in Washing- 
ton. Many other cities have 


more than Washington had 


at the peak of World War | 


government employment figures are no 
exception. 

Civilian employment reached a peak 
of 917,000 in World War I. In Washing- 
ton, the top was 118,000. Today the 
total is approximately 3,000,000 and 
roughly 300,000 are in Washington. 
Taken by themselves, these figures 
make a good case against Big Govern- 
ment. But let’s look more closely. 

More than 60 per cent of those num- 
























bers are on the War and Navy Depart- 
ments’ production jobs, building, ser- 
vicing and repairing battleships, guns, 
aircraft, and other war weapons. Be- 
tween them, these departments have 
nearly 2,000,000 civilian workers, 1,- 
400,000 in the War Department and 
600,000 in Navy. 

A glance at the Army Air Forces 
shows quickly why it’s illogical to com- 
pare our Government of World War I 
with Big Government of today. Then 
the air service was a branch of the Sig- 
nal Corps, personnel relatively small. 
Today the Army Air Force has ap- 
proximately 300,000 civilian workers 
and the number is growing. 

Army’s Services of Supply has more 
than 1,000,000 workers of whom barely 
four per cent are in Washington. These 
people not only make the guns; they 
build additions to the arsenals and run 
the utilities that serve them. They make 
uniforms, work at the ports of em- 
barkation, service the hospitals, build 
and maintain fortifications. 

Workmen in the Navy yards build 72 
per cent of the battleships, 39 per cent 
of the submarines, 28 per cent of the 
heavy cruisers, and much other naval 
equipment. Navy has 23,000 white-col- 
lar workers in Washington. 

Next to the War and Navy depart- 
ments is the Post Office Department 
with 325,000 employees. Post Office 
hasn’t increased its staff because of the 
war and it has fewer than 7,000 employ- 
ees who are regarded as desk bureau- 
crats in Washington. 


3,000,000 leaves some out 


ON the numerical side, Washington 
fades into unimportance when employ- 
ment figures are studied. In the 12 
months after Pearl Harbor, federal 
employment showed a net increase of 
1,204,970. In Washington, the increase 
was 85,000. Of these, War and Navy 
added 1,048,019. Office of Censorship, 
O.P.A., W.P.B. and the other new war 
agencies accounted for the remainder. 

It becomes clear that, if civilian per- 
sonnel is to be substantially cut, Army 
and Navy personnel must be reduced. 
Realistic people believe that is most 
unlikely. 

Moreover, the figure of 3,000,000 ci- 
vilian employees doesn’t cover tens of 
thousands of civilians who are working 
for the Government. 
(Continued on page 72) 



























































































Ir USED to be only a short walk 
and elevator ride from the street car 
stop nearest the Chanin Building in 
New York to the office of the vice presi- 
dent of the Vick Chemical Company, a 
few blocks off Broadway. 

Yet, it took Lawrence A. Appley 18 
years to make the trip. When in 1924 
he took up fares as conductor on the 
old Green Line, which ran down Broad- 
way from Fifty-ninth Street to South 
Ferry, Mr. Appley every day passed 
near where the Chanin Building now 
stands. 

Then, as now, when people asked 
what his middle initial stands for, he 
would smile and say: “I never tell. Let’s 
just say the ‘A’ stands for ‘Ambition’.” 

Those who have followed his career 
from conductor, to Vick Chemical vice 
president, to Washington, where he is 
second only to Chairman Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt in the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, are willing to let it stand that 
way. 

For the new executive director of 
W. M. C. holds something of a record 
for rapid promotion in Government, 
although it took him 18 years to be- 
come vice president of Vick Chemical 
Company. He went to W. M. C. on De- 
cember 30, 1942, on leave from the 
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Lawrence A. Appley: “The ‘A’ 
stands for ‘Ambition’.”’ 


Paul V. 
First Sergeant 


By LARSTON D. FARRAR 


chemical company, as di- 
rector of placement, 
which was a responsible 
job, but not the top job in 
the agency. 

Two weeks later, he 
was executive director of 
the agency and the man 
to whom business, labor 
and the large, ever-grow- 
ing W. M. C. staff look for 
answers to their man- 
power difficulties. He 
knew when he took the job that the 
top sergeant may have to shoulder the 
blame if things go wrong. Paul McNutt 
may get credit or criticism for the poli- 
cies, but Lawrence Appley is the man 
who carries the policies out. 

Folks familiar with W. M. C. say a lot 
of healthy changes took place imme- 
diately after Mr. Appley took hold. Peo- 
ple began to find out what their jobs 
were. Jurisdictional strife began to dis- 
appear. Businessmen who had to con- 
tact War Manpower began to hope that 
something would be done abaut their 
problems. 


He talks your language 


EVERYBODY likes Mr. Appley, which 
is mutual, because Mr. Appley likes 
nearly everybody. Moreover, he hasn’t 
gone high-hat. He continues to answer 
his own telephone both in Washington 
and Glen Ridge, N. J. He still smiles 
warmly and people who ask him about 
particular difficulties get answers in 
which such expressions as “upgrading,” 
“area shifts,” and “point potentials” 
are strangely lacking. 

This unorthodoxy is not bred of un- 
familiarity with the Washington tech- 
nique. because the new W. M. C. execu- 
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McNutt’s 


MEET Lawrence A. Appley, the man who 
will administer the policies and directives of 


the Manpower Commission 


tive director has been in Washington, 
off and on, for four years, arriving first 
in 1939 when his old college-mate, 
Arthur Flemming, asked him to take 
an honorary position as consultant to 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Appley, a tall man not unlike 
Sumner Welles in mien and physique, 
was then educational director of the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company and was 
coming to be looked upon as an author- 
ity on personnel relations. He travelled 
to Washington from New York every 
few weeks to lecture various govern- 
ment administrators on personnel prob- 
lems. 

When the National Defense Program 
was started, he moved down perma- 
nently as expert consultant on civilian 
personnel to the Secretary of War. 
Meanwhile, he left Socony-Vacuum to 
become vice president of the Vick 
Chemical Company—a position which 
gets little of his time today. 

Hardly had he moved into his new 
office when the Japs bombed Pearl Har- 
bor. He obtained a part-time leave and 
stuck to his Washington post. 

Lawrence A. Appley was born on 
April 22, 1904, in the little city of 
Nyack, N. Y., where his father was 
pastor of a Methodist Church. Because 
the Methodist Church then believed in 
moving clergymen every two years, 
young Lawrence was never able to call 
any particular town “home.” 

The Rev. Joseph E. Appley moved 
successively (with his family ) to Pitts- 
burgh and Myersdale, Pa.; North 
Tarrytown, Yonkers, Fleischmanns, 
Ellenville, and Kingston, all in New 
York. When he retired, he and his wife 
settled down in Basking Ridge, N. J., 
where they now live. The Rev. Mr. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Calves take a large portion of all milk produced 


The Milk Pail is Too Small 


L. VAN BOSKIRK 


By R. 


[; WOULD be foolish to predict how 
much milk or butter will be available 
to civilians this year. 

Government officials hope for a pro- 
duction of 122,000,000,000 pounds of 
milk. They admit that this will not 
meet the demand. Experts believe that 
production will be about eight per cent 
less than the goal and even that figure 
depends on good pasturage, sufficient 
manpower and higher prices for pro- 
ducers. Civilians will get only what is 
left after the Government has taken all 
it dares without raising too much pub- 
lic commotion. 

Milk and butter have almost un- 
believable political and social implica- 
tions. Some politicians want to use 
milk as an excuse for setting up an- 
other public utility as a further ad- 
vance toward socialism, more jobs and 
tighter control of the voters. Social 
workers use milk as a symbol of the bet- 
ter life. Vice President Wallace, “half 
in fun, half in earnest,” said, “The 
object of this war is to make sure that 
everybody in the world has the privi- 
lege of drinking a quart of milk a day.” 

Milk provides jobs for one out of 15 
families including thousands of union 
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DAIRY products are a must item on 
family and army menus—but there 
isn’t enough milk to provide plenty 
forall. A sufficiency of bottled milk 


means less butter—less cheese 


teamsters who have bitterly protested 
attempts to consolidate milk routes in 
New York and Chicago. The dairy in- 
dustry provides nearly one-fifth of all 
farm income. Milk products make up 
almost 400 of the 1,500 pounds of 
food the average American consumes. 
(Average consumption of canned foods 
is 80 pounds. ) 

Beverage milk, cheese, ice cream, 
canned milk and whole powdered milk 
contain more food elements than any 
other known substance, among them 
calcium and phosphorus, rare in other 
foods. Nutritionists say that every 
person should drink a pint a day, but 
some 50 per cent of the population 
drinks none. 
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Little girls should have one quart a day 


For these reasons scarcity 
of dairy products has vast po- 
tentialities for creating a na- 
tional furore. 

Reasons for the scarcity are 
many and complex. They bob 
up in unexpected and unpre- 
dictable places. It is possible 
that cheese will be extremely 
scarce—that gallons of skim 
milk will be sent down the 
sewers in New York—that 
supplies of bottled milk will remain 
comparatively plentiful while other 
dairy products become almost non- 
existent (for civilians)—that farmers 
may switch from dairy to livestock pro- 
duction and thus increase the milk 
shortage. 

Cows present the first and least com- 
plex problem. Last year, production per 
cow increased one-half of one per cent. 
That wasn’t enough. December sales of 
fluid milk were about 19 per cent over 
the previous year. Total increased pro- 
duction was less than one per cent. 

One reason for the small production 
increase was that not enough cows were 
being milked. The number of cows and 
heifers slaughtered under government 
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inspection showed a steady increase— 


* 31 per cent in November over Novem- 


ber, 1941. Sixty per cent of all cattle 
killed were cows and heifers, the larg- 
est number since 1919. Local butch- 
ers and farmers killed an unknown 
number more. However, the slaughter 
figures must be examined carefully be- 
cause they include beef cows and heifers 
which don’t count in dairy production, 
although they are certainly important 
in indicating an increasing meat short- 
age a year or two hence. Many of the 
slaughtered dairy cows, according to 
packers and some milk distributors, 
were inefficient animals which will be 
superseded by better new stock that 
will come fresh this spring. 


Government buys cows 


BUT government officials are worried. 
They are buying milk cows of- 
fered at public sales with the 
hope that they can place them 
on other dairy farms. That may 
help, but not too much. The 
farmers don’t need financial 
help to buy cows—they need 
manpower to take care of them. 

Farm group leaders also are 
plugging for retention of ineffi- 
cient cows. Any old cow will 
give almost 4,000 pounds a year. 
But hard-headed farmers are 
not responding with alacrity. It 
takes extra work and feed to 
keep inefficient cows in produc- 
tion and, in addition, dairy prod- 
ucts are not bringing as much 
cash as meat. So when a farmer 
can get $100 for an average 
cow, the unlucky anima! is fre- 
quently headed straight for the 
butcher’s block. 

Some dairy farmers may 
switch entirely to livestock or 
grain crops—partly for profits, 
partly to solve their manpower 
problems. The proposed agricul- 
tural army to be recruited from 
towns and cities can help harvest 
the grain crops, but no farmer 
will let green hands handle his 
cows—they are too easily 
harmed by improper feeding and 
an amateur milker could dry 
them up for the whole season. 

It is not improbable that mobile milk- 
ing units will be organized before sum- 
mer to help hard-pressed dairymen 
who will be bedeviled by the necessity 
for gathering feed crops and maintain- 
ing milk operations during harvest sea- 
son. Concentration of cows on fewer 
farms is also a possibility. 

The equipment situation is not much 
better despite the allotment of 66 per 
cent of 1940 production for milking 
machines. Such things as cans, pails, 
and separators are now treated like 
jewels, but won’t last forever. Distrib- 
utors are beginning to feel the strain 
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of worn out pasteurizing and separa- 
tor equipment. A cheese factory in 
Tennessee that offered to convert to 
fluid milk was held up from September 
to February because it could not obtain 
bottling equipment. 

The chief reason for a shortage is 
that from 15 to 20 out of every 100 
cows are working for Uncle Sam. By 
far the greatest portion of Govern- 
ment’s purchases goes overseas in the 
form of butter, cheese and powdered 
milk, but soldiers and sailors in this 
country are consuming it in carload 
lots. The Army wants every soldier to 
get at least one pint of milk a day. He 
gets half of it as a beverage. His stand- 
ard diet also includes seven servings 
of ice cream per month, two ounces of 
butter a day and one-quarter ounce 
cheese. In addition, canned milk is used 
in coffee and cooking. Never before, in 
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If a cow goes thirsty she gives less milk—equip- 
ment for watering must be provided if high pro- 
duction is to be maintained in summer time 


any army, have soldiers had milk to 
drink. 

Providing it for them is a story in it- 
self. Soldiers are heavily concentrated 
in the South where milk production 
scarcely meets local demands. Army 
officers insisted on highest type Class 
I milk which means that it must come 
from inspected herds, be pasteurized, 
have a low bacteria count, minimum 
sediment, no odor, 

These sanitary restrictions are dif- 
ferent in various milksheds. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., for example, inspectors 
deduct two points if farmers fail to 
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wipe udders with individual towels, 12 
points unless live steam is used for 
sterilizing equipment, another point if 
a hog or horse barn abuts the cow 
stable. Among other requirements de. 
manded are plenty of light in the barn, 
white coats for milkers, gutters, toilet 
facilities for Lady Cow; clipped tails, 

Omission of one or two of these re- 
quirements frequently prevents ship- 
ment from one area into another, Thus 
Washington won’t permit sale of In- 
diana milk in the District because some 
of the restrictions are not in force out 
there, yet the same Indiana milk is 
grade A in Indianapolis. Not even Bal- 
timore milk area producers can sell in 
Washington and some farmers have 
refused to switch to the Washington 
district even though prices are higher, 
They claim it would cost too much to 
live up to the Washington code. 

Since few southern milksheds 
met all the Army’s require- 
ments, milk was despatched 
from New York to Florida and 
Illinois to Tennessee in tank 
cars and trucks built like huge 
thermos bottles. Still there 
wasn’t enough. Enterprising 
Texas distributors qualified a 
lot of milk by designing a porta- 
ble, sanitary milkshed for six 
cows that sold as low as $340. 
But the Army finally had to ac- 
cept a lower grade milk in order 
to get enough. 


Plenty milk for army 


MILKMEN are crossing their 
fingers over the ultimate result 
of that decision. Even though it 
is a lower grade, the milk sol- 
diers are getting is clean, pas- 
teurized, wholesome, contains 
no disease germs or onion flavor. 

Eventually the public may 
ask, “If this milk is perfectly 
good, then why insist on all the 
fancy restrictions? Why isn’t 
grade A milk universally the 
same ?” 

The answer, of course, is that 
milk is like most any other mer- 
chandise. Firm X puts up grade 
A, Band C plums. A has thicker 
syrup and bigger plums, but 
grade C is still a good plum. So it is 
with milk. There is nothing wrong with 
grade B or C if the public wants it, but 
some will always prefer grade A. 

Some critics insist that, in time of 
shortage, we should not try to feed 
bottled milk to soldiers. They can get 
the same nutrition from whole milk 
products like ice cream or cheese. Milk 
protagonists answer that soldiers like 
fluid milk better and it is the most ef- 
fective way to get their much needed 
calcium. Other critics maintain that 
fluid milk is all right for soldiers train- 
(Continued on page 88) 
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ODAY, our country is at war—engaged in a 
yan struggle to determine whether the 
freedom we have created and cherished shall 
survive or perish. 

Beside the all-embracing immensity of that 
issue, the Diamond Anniversary which Metropol- 
itan celebrates this month is of small importance. 

Yet, on our 75th birthday, it is perhaps proper 
that this company, representing nearly thirty mil- 
lion policyholders, should here voice its faith in 
the future, and its determination to help make 
that future brighter than any period in the past. 

We have just reason for that faith. Ours is a 
business that has been built on faith—faith in the 
continued and growing greatness of our country, 
faith in the integrity of our people. 

In the 75 years since Metropolitan was 
founded, on March 24, 1868, we have seen Amer- 
ica face crisis after crisis—wars, panics, depres- 
sions, disasters of many kinds... and from each 
such crisis we have seen this country emerge 
stronger than ever. We confidently believe that 
America will do just that again—that the best 
years of our history lie before us. 

We have every reason, too, for our determi- 


nation to help make that future brighter. No busi- 


ness, perhaps, touches the lives and aspirations 
of millions of people more closely than ours. It 
is our plain duty to do our utmost to help those 
people fulfill their dreams—of an education for 
their children, of security for their families, of 


financial independence in their own old age. 


In the past, we have tried to perform that duty 
through the wise investment of more than six 
billion dollars which we hold for the benefit of our 
policyholders. We have tried to do it through 
conscientious, economical management, so that 
insurance costs would be held to a minimum. We 
have tried to do it through the prompt payment of 
all benefits—which, in the 75 years of our exist- 
ence, have totalled over nine and a half billion 
dollars. And through our organized health activi- 
ties, established in 1909, we have tried to make 
every possible contribution to healthier, longer 
lives for our policyholders—lives which, taken 
from birth, now average over twenty years longer 


than they did in 1868. 


In doing these things, we have also tried to 
be a good citizen. For we are part of America. 
Her future is ours. And in this critical hour of 
her history, we say again—our faith in her future 


has never been stronger. 


ve 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) - 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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RALPH PATTERSON 


They estimate that six civilian workers are 
required for every man in military service 


Orvr WAR production in 1943 will 
be double the 1942 volume, says Don- 
ald M. Nelson. To accomplish this, we 
must recruit 3,000,000 additional work- 
ers in war industries, while adding 
4,000,000 men to our military services 
and another 1,000,000 in civilian gov- 
ernment jobs. This, in broad outline, is 
the problem before the War Manpower 
Commission, under Paul V. McNutt. 
In addition, Food Administrator Claude 
R. Wickard plans to mobilize 3,500,000 
workers for seasonal employment in 
agriculture. By what policies and meth- 
ods are these 11,500,000 units of war 
manpower—ailitary and civilian—to 
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be recruited and trained? The answer 
is of vital significance to every business 
manager. 

When a hotel advertised recently for 
a night auditor—needed badly in a 
“critical” housing area—applicants in- 
cluded a photographer, an embalmer, 
a machinist’s helper, an inventor and 
a furrier. Next day, the job went to a 
semi-skilled electrician who once had 
kept his own books. 

Multiply this incident by about 
3,000,000, and you have a life-size pic- 
ture of the industrial and commercial 
manpower problem today. To solve it, 
W.M.C. will depend on voluntary co- 
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~Manpower—Revised Approach 


By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 


WASHINGTON TURNS 
to local management-la- 
bor agreements in the drive 
to find 11,000,000 more 


recruits for guns and jobs 


operation between government, man- 
agement and labor adapted to “speak 
softly but carry a big stick.” 
Compulsion is out! 

The program decided upon will be 
administered through 12 regional units 
of the W.M.C. (the regions corre- 
spond roughly to the Federal Reserve 
districts), operating under a flexible 
outline of policy drawn by the Man- 
agement-Labor Committee in Wash- 
ington. In some instances, details of 
application will cover a single city. In 
other cases, the agreement will be on 
an industry-wide basis, as, for exam- 
ple, the copper-mining plan covering 12 
western states. Present plans contem- 
plate the establishment of perhaps 200 
regional manpower agreements in the 
next three months. At present 42 are 
in effect—some highly satisfactory, 
others already up for reconsideration 
and amendment. 


Some places have workers 


FLEXIBILITY is the keynote of the 
new program. There are 270 major in- 
dustrial communities in the war produc- 
tion picture. To date, labor shortages 
have developed in only 102. Shortages 
are anticipated soon in 77 more. Many 
important areas still have reservoirs of 
various skills. The program contem- 
plates, first, the movement of surplus 
labor to nearby shortage areas; second, 
distribution of new war contracts to 
the surplus-labor areas. 

As a collateral activity, W.M.C. will 
attempt to time emergency war hous- 
ing developments with the movement 
of labor from one community to an- 
other. 

As defined officially in policy direc- 
tions to the regional offices, the volun- 
tary program is based upon these four 
principles: 

1. To protect war production from the 
disruption caused by employers taking 
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“OVER H/LL, OVER DALE, WE WILL RIDE THE /RON RA/L... 


Copyright 1943, The Pullman Co 


AS THE PULLMANS GO ROLLING Aton» 


Grow ING AND GOING—that’'s the 


story of our armed forces 


Growing every day. And goimg every 
night, for long distance troop movements 
are usually under cover of darkness, in 


Pullman sleeping cars. 


It’s a big job for the railroads to haul 
so many cars. And a big job for Pullman 
to provide them. But it’s a welcome job 
to both of us, one we're proud and happy 


we were prepared to handle. 


Prepared? Oh, yes. The way Pullman 
and the railroads worked together in 
peacetime rough the Pullman “pool” 
of sleeping cars—fitted right into the war- 


time picture 


Here’s how that “‘pool” works: 
> Railroad passenger traffic in different 


AN AVERAGE OF MORE THAN 
25,000 TROOPS A NIGHT NOW=- 


parts of the country fluctuates with the 
season. Travel south, for instance, is 
heaviest in winter. And travel north 
increases in the summer. 


p> If each railroad owned and operated 
enough sleeping cars to handle its 
own peak loads, many of those cars 
would be idle most of the year. 


» With the Pullman “pool,” however, 
over one hundred different railroads 
share in the availability of a sleeping 
car fleet big enough to handle their 
combined requirements at any one time. 
As the travel load shifts north, south, 
east or west, these Pullman sleeping 
cars shift with it. They are seldom idle 
because when fewer cars are needed 
on one railroad, more are needed on 
another. 


Now that war has come, this “pool’’ 
operation of sleeping cars enables troop 
trains to be made up on short notice—at 
widely scattered points—and routed over 
any combination of railroads. 


That’s what we meant when we said 
that Pullman and the railroads were pre- 
pared to handlethe tremendous mass move- 
ment of troops that goes on constantly. 


It takes a lot of sleeping cars to do it. 
Almost draims the Pullman “pool” at 
times. As a result, civilian travelers are 
sometimes inconvenienced, 


But the war comes first with the rail- 
roads and first with Pullman—just as 
it comes first with you! 


Buy War Bonds and 


Py LLMMAN \\ stamps Requtay® 
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skilled workers from each other or by 
workers leaving one job to seek higher 
wages elsewhere; while at the same time 
providing means by which workers can 
change jobs if the change will help the war 
effort. 

2. To enable each war plant to make the 
best use of available workers and to enable 
workers to use their highest skills. 

3. To stop needless influxes of workers to 
areas where transportation, housing and 
health facilities are already overtaxed. 

4. To provide adequate recruiting, train- 
ing and upgrading programs for workers. 


Considerable difficulty arises from 
the fact that these regional manpower 
agreements may not alter or amend 
existing laws or Labor Department 
regulations governing hours, working 
conditions, overtime; neither may they 
skirt rules promulgated by W.L.B., 
N.L.R.B., and the Walsh-Healey Divi- 
sion. Nor may they invade the terms of 
wage agreements between individual 
corporations and unions. 

Thus, the whole structure of labor 
law is beyond reach of the new plan. 
So, too, for the moment at least, are 
the War Production Board’s powers 
to redistribute material priorities, to 
hasten one segment of the production 
program by temporarily retarding an- 
other. But Director McNutt believes 
that intensive policy coordination in 
Washington may span these gaps. Con- 
gress appears disposed to give it a try. 

Much confusion in manpower dis- 
cussion flows from the fact that, until 
recently, many cooks have had a fin- 
ger in the broth. About two months 
ago, Lend-Lease Adjudicator Harry 
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Hopkins published a magazine article 
presuming to show how many work- 
ers would be withdrawn from each 
civilian-supply industry in 1943. Sev- 
eral Congressional committees also 
have announced their “programs.” 
Not infrequently, the War Production 
Board quietly has placed gigantic 
equipment orders, leaving management 
to recruit its labor as best it might. 


Basic jobs catalogued 


NOW W.M.C. has drawn an official 
table of 35 basic war industries; has 
estimated the manpower needs of each 
for all scheduled production ; has estab- 
lished machinery to keep abreast of 
new military orders and to coordinate 
housing. An informal “directive’’ re- 
quires that henceforth manpower de- 
cisions and announcements shall be 
left to W.M.C., which now embraces 
also the whole machinery of Selective 
Service. 

As the first step in establishing an 
Employment Stabilization Committee 
in any city or area, W.M.C. appoints an 
area director who then organizes a 
committee of recognized industrial and 
labor leaders. This committee draws 
its detailed program which is subject 
to W.M.C. approval. 

*“‘No worker, under such job control, 
may transfer from one job to another 
without the approval of his employer 
or of the United States Employment 
Service,” says W.M.C. 

But the program encourages change 
of jobs when: 

1. A worker is equipped to perform 
more highly skilled tasks than called 
for in his present employment. 
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Since a milk cow is a war unit, a man who is tending 16 milkers is 
automatically classified as an essential food producer 
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2. A skilled worker is employed at 
substantially less than full time in his 
present job. 

3. The worker’s skill can be as effec. 
tively used in a plant closer to his home. 

4. The worker has “compelling per- 
sonal reasons” for making a change, 

Workers who wish to seek new em- 
ployment but are unable to get a re. 
lease from their present employer may 
appeal to the local office of the U.S.E.S. 
Some agreements forbid the importa- 
tion of additional workers from outside 
areas until housing is available. 

The local committees also deal di- 
rectly with the Selective Service Boards, 
certifying essential skills and coordi- 
nating military inductions with loca] 
training programs, so that new work- 
ers are available as the old ones are 
called to the colors. 

W.M.C. warns that military draft 
quotas this year will be almost equal 
to the combined totals for 1940, 1941 
and 1942. 

“Every employer should know how 
many men of draft age he employs,” 
says Director McNutt. “Then he should 
explain the results of his analysis to 
the local Selective Service Boards.” 

This does not mean exemptions for 
all essential workers, but it often may 
mean deferments until new workers 
can be trained. 

Training and up-grading of workers 
is a keystone of the W.M.C. program. 
Industrial specialists are available to 
set up training courses in almost any 
kind of plant. 

“Last year,’ Director McNutt ex- 
plains, “our Training Within Industry 
Service assisted more than 6,000 em- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Ships Snatched from the Sea 


By HERBERT COREY 


Tarrty smashed ships stand high in 
the repair docks at the Key Highway 
yard in Baltimore. One had been cut 
squarely in two by a torpedo. Another 
had been holed like the tin can the boy 
used his .22 rifle on. A two story house 
could have been dropped in the hole a 
mine had blown in another. The innards 
of a fourth had been tossed right up 
in the air and they took the bridge with 
them. 

“The captain and two quartermasters 
were on that bridge.” 

But they were not hurt. No explana- 
tion goes with the story except that a 
seaman must have the luck of a cat. A 
fat rudder had been knocked cockeyed. 
Reduce a street car by one-third its 
length, slice the remainder down the 
middle and each segment is about the 
size of the rudder as it had been. The 
reconstructed rudder is now being 
stuffed with tallow for reasons known 
to the ship-repairing fraternity. 

A burlesque queen walks past. She 
walks that way because she is a bur- 


EVERY damaged ship sent back to sea is the equiv- 


alent of a new vessel added to our fleet 


lesque queen at heart but she has daubs 


of grease on her face and she carries a- 


welding iron. A shower of sparks falls 
all over the place. Fifty feet overhead 
a patch is being smoothed onto the 
rusty side of an old freighter. A colli- 
sion ripped that chunk out during 
North Atlantic weather. A Dutch 
steamer is in the next stall. Something 
sour, sturdy and substantial about her. 
“She looks like a Dutchman.” 
Nothing very glamorous about a 
ship repair yard! No bubbles of cham- 
pagne in the air where somebody’s wife 
has clunked a bottle on the bow of a 


.new ship. No highhats, flowers, pretty 


legs, building-against-time records, fat 
gents platituding into microphones. 
But as important as a switch engine on 
a railroad. 


Take a look at some facts: Since the 
war began, 685 merchant ships, Ameri- 
can and Allied owned, have been sunk 
off the American coast, according to 
the New York Times. Good and uncon- 
tradicted authority says the Allies have 
been losing about 1,000,000 tons a 
month. Since the cargo ships average 
7,000 tons that means that almost 150 
ships have been sunk each month. We 
mourn the sinking. 

We forget about the ships that were 
torpedoed, or shelled, or rammed, or 
mined and did not go down. 

American yards have repaired about 
15,000 ships since 1939, according to 
Victory magazine. Those ships have 
been of inestimable good to our side. 

Some of them have been on the tink- 
er’s bench only a few days. Others have 


Tales could be told of smashed ships and men who stood by 
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been in the yards for more than a 
year. 

“The plant covers ten times as 
much ground as it did ten years ago.” 

The Key Highway plant of the Beth- 
lehem Company is the world’s largest 
exclusively ship repair yard (there 
are larger yards in which ships are 
built as well as repaired) and no other 
yard specializes in making over dam- 
aged ships as this one does. If a ship 
can limp in, whatever is wrong can be 
fixed. 

The two halves of the ship that had 
been blown apart floated aimlessly. 
The crew had scrambled into the life- 
boats. 

“Why,” they said presently, “the 
old bitch ain’t going to quit.” 

They crawled into the broken ends 
of the two halves. Going over Niagara 
in a barrel has something the same 
element of chance. Somehow they got 
those halves to port. 

The ship today is even better than 
she was before the torpedo hit her. A 
few extra feet in length were added 
to the coupling which was slipped in 
between the two halves. That gave 
her more stability, better speed and 
added to her carrying capacity. 

This is not a seafaring story. Tales 
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could be told of the smashed ships 
and the courage of the men who stood 
by. There was a ship’s cat that thrust 
a distressed head through the glaze 
of fuel oil on the sea and looked at 
the men in a life boat. They were 
choking with oil. Blinded with it. The 
ship stumbled around on the sea. The 
men in the lifeboat slowly unshipped 
their oars and began to get her head 
around. The ship’s cat watched them 
incredulously. When it was finally ap- 
parent that they were about to row 
away she opened her mouth. 

“Yaow,” she cursed. “Yaow!”’ 

“B’ jee,” said an engineman. “The 
old lady’s mad.” 

He fell into the water while they 
were getting her aboard. But they got 
her aboard. They slapped each other 
and laughed. Sailors are a hardy 
breed. Since the ship was still afloat, 
they boarded her again and found she 
might float. 

She did float. She was patched and 
buttressed and_ straightened—her 
whole underbody had been twisted 
like a tin can under a heavy foot. But 
today she is lumping over the sea 
again with whatever it is the boys 
want in Africa. 

Every time a damaged ship is sent 
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Former Gobs Make Jeeps 


These three 21-year-old brothers, Leonard, Dan and 
Frank Syzmanski, are already retired naval heroes. They 
were wounded at Pearl Harbor and in a later Pacific engage- 
ment, hospitalized and honorably discharged. They didn’t 
let any grass grow under their feet before they got back into 
the battle. Today they are making jeeps in the Willys-Overland 
plant in Toledo for use against their ‘‘personal’’ enemies. 
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back to the sea the equivalent of a new 


ship is added to our transport fleet. 
Perhaps even better than a new ship. 
The shipping business in war-time has 
unexpected angles. The battered hulks 
that are patched up are, for the most 
part, slow, clumsy ships that dra 
along at eight knots with 6,000 or 7,. 
000 tons of freight. The new ships 
push through at 12 knots or better 
with 10,000 tons. 

Because every pound of freight hag 
been so badly needed, convoys have 
been made up of whatever ships are 
in hand. The speed of a convoy is rated 
by the slowest ships away back at the 
tail. The faster ships can get away if 
a U-boat pack attacks and take-their 
chances without protection; or the 
protective craft can rate along with 
the faster boats and let the devil take 
the hindmost. 

Either way a target is offered. A 
split convoy is an easy mark for U- 
boats. A slow convoy, well escorted, 
is twice as good as a mixed convoy. 

It is no violation of the censor’s 
rules to say that we have not had 
enough escort vessels. Those we have 
are handicapped by the necessity of 
guarding mixed fleets of fast and slow 
vessels. If we had enough escort craft 
to split the transport fleet into squa- 
drons of slow and fast vessels, the 
escorts’ task would be immensely re- 
duced. 


U-boats increase 


THAT division of freight carriers is 
being accomplished, thanks in part 
to the enormous capacity of our ship- 
building yards—8,000,000 tons plus 
in the past year—and to the repair 
yards that have sent those hurt ships 
back to sea. 

Perhaps these repaired ships have 
put us in a more favorable position 
than we realize. 

No one knows the strength of the 
enemy’s U-boat fleet. In a general way 
it is understood that the Nazis are 
putting overboard each month more 
submarines than they are losing. Pos- 
sible launchings of 40 a month may be 
balanced against possible losses of 25 
a month. 

The modern submarine is a more 
formidable weapon than was the sub- 
marine in the First War. It is faster 
and stauncher, can dive deeper and 
stand up under depth charges as its 
predecessors could not. It can stay at 
sea for cruises of six weeks or more. 

Those that can find refueling spots 
can stay out almost indefinitely. The 
new submarines can carry more tor- 
pedoes than could the U-boats of the 
past. This is important, because, while 
a submarine might shoot at anything 
that stirs while it has plenty of tor- 
pedoes, it will not risk a shot at an 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Capital Scenes... aad 


What's 


Old man Demos Redivivus 





SO much has been going on lately that 
the biggest thing of all has been more 
or less overlooked. The Russians have 
pooted the Nazis around, the Japs have 
done some praiseworthy dying in the 
Pacific, various haters have begged 
Americans to grit their teeth when they 
think of the enemies, two Flynns have 
fallen off the first pages, we have steamed 
up over ward politics in North Africa, 
manpower has been frozen to war jobs, 
our meat ration has been cut to the Bri- 
tish pattern. A feast every day for the 
news-hungry. 

Congress has been moving to recapture 
the power and dignity ordained by the 
Constitution and we have hardly noticed 
it. 

Leaders on both sides of the party line 
are agreed that nothing shall be done 
which might impede the war effort. The 
executive departments will not be ham- 
pered in any way. But an effort will be 
made to bring to order the bureaucrats 
who are exercising authority to which 
they are not warranted. A Congressman 
of the moral and intellectual stature of 
Hatton Sumners of Texas has said as 
much. 


Not a partisan move 


PERHAPS a political bug may be found 
under the chip later, but men who make it 
a business to watch Congress think that 
real sincerity is being 
demonstrated. Members 


on the majority side 
have been more out- 
spoken than their op- 
ponents in criticising 
bureaucracy and mis- 
management. No at- 





tempt has been made to 
defend Congress for its failures in the 
past. There is a disposition to let bygones 
be bygones. Not a single member on either 
Side has risen to defend the faults of the 
bureaucrats. That is immensely signifi- 
cant to the congressional experts. All 
agree that the road back will be long and 
muddy and full of stumps. 


Congress takes the rap 


LANHAM (D) of Texas reintroduced a 
bill to establish an office of fiscal investi- 
gations as an agency of the House: 

That would enable us to know in detail 
just how the funds we appropriate are 
used and spent. 

The bureaus are massed against that 
bill, and let no one think that a mass of 
bureaus is not a formidable body. They 
can pull job-and-money wires in every 
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district. In perhaps nine cases out of ten 
a bureau spends the money it gets just as 
it pleases. Member Lanham thinks that 
millions of dollars can be saved if the 
bureaus are required to justify their 
spendings. 

There are 3,000,000 people on the federal 
pay roll, outside of the armed forces, and 
531 members of the two Houses of Con- 
gress. Yet the situation is that the rules and 
regulations of the agencies are often so 
foreign to the legislative intent that the 
people ascribe to Congress responsibility 
for things for which we were in no way 
responsible. 

That was not a veiled defense of Con- 
gress, because he admitted that much of 
what is wrong can be put right. 


A sample of sloppiness 


THE Post Office Department is the larg- 
est business organization in the world 
today. Postmaster General Walker has 
asked for means ena- 
bling him to find out 
what it costs to carry 
the mail. No P.M.G. has 
ever known. He thinks 
it will cost the Depart- 
ment $71,000,000 to 
handle the penalty mail, 
which is the forthput- 
tings of the various bureaus. He has no 
way of checking it. If a ready writer in 
the Department of Agriculture writes 
himself a piece about bug love—it has 
been done—his chief can have as many 
copies printed and mailed as he pleases. 
Another estimate of the penalty cost is 
$90,000,000. The cost to the Department 
of handling Congressional franked mail 
in 1942 was only $767,028. Approximately 
one-tenth of the bureaus’ mail free. 








Postage might be cheap again 


IF the bureaus paid for that penalty mail, 
the P.O. Department would be so mag- 
nificently solvent that it could return to 
the old one cent stamp for a !ocal letter 
and a two cent stamp for a letter any- 
where in the United States. 

“The bureaus would not permit it.” 

It’s worth thinking about, -. though, 
when you cannot sleep at night. If the 
bureaus had to ask Congress for stamp 
money they would be forced to cut down 
their output, because Congress would not 
give. That would relieve the paper short- 
age. There are members of Congress who 
think that some of the bureaucrats are 
deliberately trying to force newspapers 
and magazines to such a reduction in size 
that they could not take enough advertis- 
ing to pay their costs. Bradley of Michi- 
gan is one. 

“The newspapers would have to ask 
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subsidies from the Government. That 
would mean they would be completely 
subservient.” 


“An off-the-record Czar” 


PULPWOOD men say they cannot do busi- 
ness at the prices set by the O. P. A. So 
far as known these were not set by men 
who know the industry. Shafer of Michi- 
gan said these prices: 

“Are a product of the peculiar mental 
gymnastics of the dreamers in O.P.A.” 

So the tale of Harry Eckstein came to 
light. As the O.P.A.’s soft wood executive 
he called a meeting in Boston of New 
England lumbermen. The reporters of the 
technical press were present: 

“But I won’t let you print anything,” 
said Mr. Eckstein. 

If a reporter had reported to Keeler of 
the Tribune or Speed of the Sun or 50 
other old-style managing editors that Mr. 
Eckstein had told him he could not print, 
the flames would still be flickering where 
the bombs were dropped. 


Nothing may come of it 


PERHAPS Congress may soften when its 
members begin to tire in the 78th session. 
Up to this moment it seems to be getting 
harder. Louis Ludlow, Democrat and 
philosopher of Indiana, is highly regarded 
by his fellow members for his vigor and 
sincerity. He is something of a crusader, 
too, and it took all the Administration’s 
power to head off his resolution of four 
years ago providing for a popular referen- 
dum before we could go to war. He thinks 
Congress should curb bureaucracy: 

“It has become such a dominant force 
that it threatens to stifle free enterprise.” 

Ludlow said the present system of gov- 
erning by executive order—‘“many of 
these orders are framed in the bureaus” 
—could easily transfer our government 
into a great Washington superbureau- 
cracy. He thinks the people are looking 
to Congress to bring the operations of 
government within the Constitution. 


So Celler told a story 


REPRESENTATIVE Celler of New York 
is a Democrat of the purest New Deal 
quill, but he ran into bu- 
reaucracy the other day 
and told the House 
about it. It is no secret 
that a plan is on foot to 
force manufacturers to 
abandon the brand 
names to which they 
have given value by 
years of efficient service. One of Mr. Cel- 
ler’s constituents was the lowest bidder on 
a soap contract for Puerto Rico: 

“We will buy your soap,” said the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration, as re- 
ported by Mr. Celler, “provided you will 
take off your brand name.” 

The soap maker refused. Mr. Celler 
argued with the A.M.A. He got nowhere. 

“I thought that was outrageous.” 





Straws in the wind 


THESE incidents and comments may 
seem trivial in view of the immense ad- 
venture on which the world is launched. 
Millions of men are dying. By the end of 
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1943 the national debt will have reached 
to approximately $900 per American. 
That takes in every one, from the babies 
just old enough to burp to the grandfath- 
ers who fought at Bull Run. Or ran away 
from that little river. By the end of 1943 
the family of five will be in debt to the 
sum of $4,500, more or less. Write your 
own ticket on that family’s share of the 
national debt if the war runs into 1945, 
which is the current guess in the Army 
and Navy. That really makes no differ- 
ence. Hitler has us in a clinch and we 
must fight our way free. But the inci- 
dents and comments hereinbefore re- 
ferred to are not trivial at all. 


The state of the nation 


THE men best qualified to assess the con- 
gressional attitude—in the view of this re- 
porter—insist that it has undergone a 

fundamental change. 





SSneaPD The result of the 1942 
7A election was distressing 
a enough to the New 


Dealers who abruptly 
became lame ducks 
quacking for jobs. Since 
then the other side of 
the House has realized 
that a time bomb was dropped on it in 
November which may detonate at any 
moment. Letters have been making this 
plain: 

“We are not satisfied with what has 
been going on. You are the only ones we 
can get at just now. You'd better make 
good.” 

Both sides of both Houses are getting 
those letters, mind you. Therefore, Allen 
Treadway’s story of the nosey woman 
who shouldered her way into residences 
in his district to list the brass andirons 
and ancestral candlesticks has immense 
significance. That kind of bullying stirred 
up the people. 


The sanctification of Leon 


THESE men, and they are Democrats as 
well as Republicans, think that Leon 
Henderson rendered a service of inestima- 
ble value as head of the O.P.A. 

“Our people are kind and generous and 
patriotic. As a nation we would not count 
the cost. But we are also individually 
shrewd. We resent circus ballyhoo and ex- 
travagance.” 

Mr. Henderson’s unquestioned sincerity 
eventually ceased to be a defense against 
the charges of administrative incompe- 
tence. His noisy arrogance centered at- 
tention on the fact that many things were 
going wrong. Member Shafer reported 
that Battle Creek shivered in the middle 
of a cold Michigan winter because gov- 
ernment agencies could not agree. A bevy 
of boy barristers wrote 20,000 words of 
instructions to butchers. The butcher 
brought in to tell them what they were 
trying to do gave it up and went home. 

Therefore, say these men, Leon did a 
grand job. He centered attention on what 
has been going wrong. A suave adminis- 
trator might have done the same thing 
to us and we would not have waked up. 


Congress may go to town 


The people were a little tardy in getting 
their eyes open, these men say. They ad- 
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mit that is no excuse against the charges 
now being formulated. 

“But the people hired Congress to watch 
and check,” these men say. “And we did 
not. Looks like a Great Day in the Morn- 
ing is coming, and it will dawn on Re- 
publicans as well as Democrats.” 

The voters want to know, for example, 
what possible excuse the War Department 
can have for buying as much land as is 
included in the boundaries of the five New 
England states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. BUYING it, mind you. What in 
the name of Mark Twain’s frog can the 
Army do with so much land? The letter 
writers indicate that Congress cannot ex- 
cuse itself by blaming the sudden com- 
bination of the naive military mind with 
unlimited money. Of course an explosion 
might have been anticipated. Congress 
should have been on hand with a wet 
mop. But Congress was making passion- 
ate oratory instead of being on its job. 


Rubber raft for wrecked hotels 


MOSTLY we learn our lessons the hard 
way. Practically every one of us has a lit- 
tle block of stock in the Glittering Gulch 
or a scar where the cor- 
ner lot in Mangrove 
Manor was taken for 
taxes. We've been fooled 
and the day will cer- 
tainly come when we 
will be fooled again, but 
in between spells we 
can see pretty clearly: 

“The Army,” the letter writers report 
literally by the thousands, ‘certainly 
saved a lot of stockholders in busted 
hotels.” 

They send in financial statements to 
back up their contentions. They want to 
know why the Army could not com- 
mandeer hotels when needed, as other 
nations do. They ask if any one has ever 
heard of Britain or Germany or Italy buy- 
ing hotels in which to lodge their soldiers. 
They answer their own questions. Mem- 
ber Jennings of West Virginia is hot as 
a welding iron over the Army’s seizure 
—outright, with eviction overtones—of 
thousands of acres of lands on which 
families had lived for generations. It is 
no explanation to say the Army needs it. 
Maybe the Army only thought it needed 
it. In that case an irreparable harm has 
been done. 


The pattern has changed 


NO one on The Hill has said that Con- 
gress has suddenly grown high-minded. 
It might be, of course, that high-minded- 
ness is merely an acute perception of the 
best place to get off. A congressman will, 
for the most part, do what he thinks his 
constituents want him to do in order to 
make sure of re-election; 

“Hell, son,” said one of the best on The 
Hill, and whose identity shall always be 
a secret, “we all do. Only thing is, a smart 
congressman ketches the new wagon be- 
fore his constituents know it is there.” 

All congressmen, on both sides of the 
line, were forgiving everything and doing 
everything required by the war effort. 
But they forgot—say the men who are 
the authorities for these statements—that 
it is not aiding the war effort to burn up 
money on the street corners. The folks 
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back home, too, are likely to remember 
that hundreds of thousands of acres of the 
land the Army bought were once good 
taxpayers. Not any more. 


Other dry bones rattling 


IT may be that these unhappy prophets 
will not see their lamentations translateq 
into action soon. But they think they 
can See signs that a sober-eyed and statis- 
tical stock-taking is not far away. 

“Right now, said the southern 
congressman of the preceding pa ragraph, 
“it looks like we fell down on the job.” 

It is a fact, though, that signs indicate 
that the executive departments are also 
beginning to fidget a bit. 


son,” 


Five years’ war ended | 


THE significance of the fact that the 
Treasury Department’s accounts are all 
being audited by the General Accounting 
Office did not reach the 
daily press. But it’s like 
a thick breastbone in a 
gander. It promises cold 
weather. The G.A.O. has 
always been supported 
by Congress. It was 
created by Congress to 
keep an eye on the de- 
partments and bureaus. It was given the 
authority needed. But some of the inde- 
pendent offices have refused to submit to 
the G.A.O. auditing. 

“Our business is none of your business.” 

The G.A.O. lacked the authority to go 
in with a constable and a stick and seize 
the books. The G.A.O. does not work that 
way, anyhow. When in 1937 Treasurer 
Morgenthau refused to permit the G.A.O. 
to audit the accounts of the R.F.C. and 
other agencies that kept their billions in 
his vaults the G.A.O. merely refusea to 
“clear” the Treasurer's accounts. So in the 
five years succeeding. But before Treasur- 
er Morgenthau can get a clearance and 
step out of the Treasurer’s office, free, out 
of debt, safe, solvent, he must get the 
G.A.O.’s initials on all his accounts. So the 
G.A.O. has won the six-year-long fight. 





Here’s where demos came in 


BUT that fight would not have been won 
—these men say—if the silly talk heard 
not so long ago that Congress is done for 
had not been completely disposed of. Old 
Man Demos, these men say, is coming 
back strong. For sustaining evidence 
watch the next two years. There will not 
be any political split, these men say. The 
actions of the executive will be upheld. 
No effort will be made to name a joint 
committee to show the Army and Navy 
how to run the war. All the money needed 
will be given. But there will be a running 
check on current operations and a calm 
inquiry into what has been done in the 
past. To shorten up the story, these men 
honestly believe that, after eight years 
behind the eight ball, Congress is coming 
out of the eclipse. 
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yo THE TROPICAL SUN 1s afire—blazing 
fiercely—our fighting men come to grips with 
still another enemy. 

\n enemy that moves swiftly, silently. An enemy 
with terrific striking-power... heat cramps! 

But in this new war...our soldiers are armed to 
crush every enemy. Jo combat heat cramps, they 
carry a weapon far tinier than the stones of that 
earlier warrior, David. Tiny tablets of salt! 

For to annihilate heat cramps... you must re- 
place the salt lost by the human body in excessive 
perspiration. 


Men toiling in the intense heat of our arsenals, here 


at home, also know the terror of heat cramps. But 
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they know, too, their vulnerability to sa/t as more 


and more progressive plant managers turn to Sterling 
Salt Tablets to protect their personnel. 

International Salt Company will be glad to help 
you eliminate this industrial hazard . . . cut the loss 
in vital man-hours due to heat cramps. 

Further, its representatives are well qualified to 
tell you how salt or salt processes by International 
can help to improve production in glass-making, 
tanning and dyeing, in meat-packing and canning 

.. and scores of other industries. International Salt 
Co., Inc., Scranton, Pa. Rock salt, evaporated salt, 
lixate brine, salt tablets, Sterling table salt—for in- 
dustry, agriculture, the home. 
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Peace Problems in the Test Tube 


When JOSEPH, son of Israel, was 
No. 1 planner in Egypt, the word 
“plenty” was used to designate mate- 
rials—food, clothing, necessities. Be- 
cause Joseph’s plan of levelling out the 
availability of materials succeeded, he 
became a national hero. 

Today, when the words “plenty” and 
“famine” are used, they refer to jobs 
as well as materials. Thoughtful per- 
sons are giving consideration to prob- 
lems of manpower use in peace as well 
as war. 

It’s obvious that we have too few men 
for the jobs available now. Just as obvi- 
ous is the fact that the day after peace 
is declared we might have too many 
men! 

For good reasons, not the least of 
which is the belief that the right to 
work is every man’s heritage, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has set up a Committee on Eco- 
nomic Policy, whose principal task is 
to encourage national, regional and 
local consideration of plans to put men 
to work at useful tasks when war's 
assembly lines are dismantled. 


Progress is good 


THIS Committee, which has access to 
all facilities of the National Chamber’s 
varied departments, is analysing and 
reporting now upon the economic poli- 
cies under which post-war progress can 
be made. The keystone of its thinking 
is in regard to jobs for men, who must 
be put to work and kept working in our 
economy, if we expect our system to re- 
main familiar. 

Briefly stated, the Committee’s aims 
are: 


One: To identify, analyse, report and 
obtain action upon economic problems, 
national and international in their post- 
war effect, so that all may study these 
plans in their proper perspective. 

Two: To encourage the analysis of local 
problems and conditions by local organi- 
zations and businessmen and to develop 
means of accomplishing desirable objec- 
tives, at the same time encouraging all 
groups to become familiar with the high- 
er, more far-reaching, objectives for the 
nation and the world. 


The Committee, whose economist 
and secretary is Emerson P. Schmidt, 
in effect, is drawing up a balance sheet 
of our national assets and liabilities. 
It will study recommendations for aug- 
menting the assets and decreasing the 
obstacles to steady post-war prosperity. 
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BALANCE SHEET 
OF POST-WAR CONDITIONS 





ASSETS 


1. Reduction of Private Debt 


a. Farm 

b. Mortgage 

c. Instalment sales 

d. Insurance loans 

e. Open book accounts 
f. Etc. 


2. Reduction of State and Local Debt 


3. Accumulated Private Purchasing 
Power 
a. Savings banks 
b. Insurance policies 
c. Government bonds 
d. Home ownership 


4. Requirements for Foreign Re- 
habilitation* 
a. Food and clothing 
b. Animal feeds 
c. Breeding stock 
d. Machinery and equipment 


5. Unemployment Compensation 
Benefit Rights 


6. Deferred Demand* 


a. Decrease in inventories— 
retail, wholesale, manufac- 
turer and consumer 

b. Consumer semi-durables—ex- 
ample: clothing 

c. Consumer durables—example: 
housing and motor cars 

d. Deferred maintenance of con- 
sumer and producer properties 

e. Family formation 


7. Technical Shifts Requiring New 
Capital; 
example—development of plastics 
and light metals* 


8. Prospect of Avoiding Extreme In- 
flation 


9. Growing Public Awareness of the 
“Role”’ of Business and Industry 
in the Economy 


10. Trained Labor Supply and Know- 
How 


11. Public Works to Take Up Slack 


*Some “Assets” 


are advantages. Here, however, we are concerned with solving a specific problem 
getting civilian production under way after the war 
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LIABILITIES 


1. Delay of Reconversion to Civilian 


Production 


a. Disposition of Government 
contracts and supplies 

b. Conversion a time-consuming 

process 

Scarcity of raw materials 

. Equipment 

>. Wait-and-see attitude due 
to new materials 


oaA0 


. Taxes and National Debt 


a. Effect on working capital 
of business 
b. Costly task of reconversion 
c. Taxes and cost-price relation- 
ship 


. International Trade Uncertainties 


. Problem of Sustaining Investment 


in a High-Income Economy 


. Absorption of Total Labor Supply 


into Production 


. Expanded labor supply* 

b. Expectations raised by war- 
time wages 

c. Plant and industry-wide 

collective bargaining assumes 

no responsibility for absorp- 

tion of total labor supply 

. Effect of high wages on 

mechanization* 

e. Pay roll taxes on employer a tax 
on demand for labor 

f. Annual increase in labor sup- 
ply about 700,000 workers 

g. Necessary investment per job 

h. Cost-price relationship 


is) 


oO 


. Maladjustments in Price Structure 


a. Wages 
b. Farm prices 
c. Other raw material prices 


. Government by Blocs and Pres- 


sure Groups 


. Lack of Unity as to Future Political 


and Economic Structure 


are in fact liabilities in terms of potential production; likewise, some ‘“‘Liabilitic 


re-employment and 
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What's being done with wood today would make 
Chippendale turn over in his grave. 

The oldest construction material is stepping out in 
the younger, faster company of the metals. We urge 
you to watch its strides. It is going places. 

Perhaps the new capabilities which have been given 
to this familiar friend will help you to meet the chal- 
lenge of providing your share of the 55 million jobs that 
are going to be needed when this war is over. 

Here at Aleoa we are convinced that the more of the 
new materials you look at, hard, the more your imagi- 
nation will be stimulated for the future. 

We mean that. Imagineering is the only product 
we have to sell you, and Imagineering plays no 
favorites. 


We would rather have you let your imagination soar, 






and come down with wood for the answer, than have 
you do no Imagineering at all. 

Of course we would much rather have you come down 
with Aleoa Aluminum for the answer, and the chances 
.are that you will in more cases, and in more directions, 
than you have dreamed of, if you haven’t taken a 
good square look at the economics of Alcoa Aluminum, 
as of today. 

Even if you are fabricating some form of Alcoa 
Aluminum on war work (and who isn’t these days?) 
you can’t know the half of all the cost story and fabri- 
cation story that makes Alcoa Aluminum the newest 
material there is. 

There is a realm for Imagineers. 
America, 2125 Gulf 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 


Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Alcoa Aluminum 
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How Industry is fighting the 
Were 


Ais nde RR Tat A Hie Peale 





| complete is your plant protection? 
Is entrance blocked by strong, high 
. fence? Are vulnerable spots in the plant en 


closed? Are windows guarded with a strong 


close mesh? If you need the materials for 


this protection, call on us. Demands are 


heavy and supplies are limited. But, if you 


are m iking 


prioritise Ss 


1 ong befor 
“4 o 
thousa® s 


taken this pre 


we can provide the 


war goods and have 





proper 


fence you 


need. We'll help you plan your fencing ind 


give you a tree estimate, 


CYCLONE FENCE 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 


Waukegan, Ill. 


DIVISION 


Branches in Principal Cities 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 





Cyclone Fence 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
, Waukegan, IIl 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 


U N | T © D It’s full of facts, specifications 


Address...... 


STATES | ..... 


STEEL. 


fencing: Industrial; School; 


Interested in 


C] Residence. 





fence for your property, 


Approximately 





Derr. 533 


illustrations. 


Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
get the facts about Cyclone, Mail this coupon 





Pere 


Playground; 


feet. 








It is issuing from time to time supple- 
mentary data and viewpoints for all who 
see the need for thinking now of prob- 
lems that seem inevitable after victory, 

In correlation with the Committee on 
Economic Policy, the Chamber’s Com- 
mercial Organization Department js 
stimulating the formation of correspond- 
ing committees in every local Chamber 
—or related organization—in the na- 
tion. 

The Chamber, through its depart- 
ments, also is engaged in a wide array. 
of post-war readjustment programs. The 
Social Security Committee is developing 
a social security program for the United 
States. The Field Department has made 
a survey of estimated consumer demand 
in the immediate post-war period and 
will repeat this survey from time to time 
to keep the data current. This depart- 
ment also is analysing the extent of the 
reconversion problem to face American 
business when “P Day” comes. The De- 
partment of Construction and Civic 
Development is collaborating with gov- 
ernment groups in developing a post-war 
construction program, and is making an 
intensive study of urban problems. The 
Committee on Foreign Commerce is 
studying ways to promote foreign trade 
in the post-war period and is devoting 
considerable attention to the problems of 
reciprocal trade agreements, lend-lease 
and tariffs. 


« For soldiers’ benefit 


“THE present is none too soon to be 
thinking of post-war problems in every 
factory, every city and town—and even 
in every home,” Mr. Schmidt pointed out 
recently. “People have a habit of taking 
their time about thinking of the future, 
but wars have a habit of ending unex- 
pectedly. Planning now should not in- 
terfere with effective prosecution of the 
war on the production and home-front 

. . and it can easily make possible 
greater and more permanent gains after 
the war for the men who have gone to 
fight.” 

Although all should study national 
plans, it is more immediately practical 
for every town to think now of its post- 
war potentials. In some towns, whose in- 
dustries may include clothing factories, 
meat packers, or food processing estab- 
lishments, reconversion will be a minor 
problem. In other towns, where powder 
factories and similar establishments are 
going strong today, the impact of peace 
may be demoralizing, unless plans are 
made now. 

Mr. Schmidt emphasizes that more 
than planning is needed. It is not only 
good sense, but good business, for com- 
munities to draw up now the needed 
public projects that must be undertaken, 
the number of men who will be employ- 
ed, the amount of money likely to be re- 
quired, and contracts for the work—to 
be done after the war, of course. If all 
the towns and cities would begin to act 
today, many unemployment difficulties 
and potential headaches will be eliminat- 
ed tomorrow. 

There are plenty of jobs today. But 
can we take a cue from Joseph and 
spread the work for another seven years? 

Or 70? 
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HERE is a big, open, well-lighted 
factory spreading its acres out on the 
flatlands of a Middle Western state. 


There’s a long assembly line where Buick- 
built Pratt & Whitney engines grow, test 
cells where they get an hours-long going- 
over under power, another line where they 
are torn down, inspected, put back together 
—and back of all, huge factories in Flint 
where countless parts take shape. 


\nd there’s a sobering thought that rides 
with every part through every process, 
with every engine down the line; with 
every packing case that carries a finished 
engine off for installation in a plane. 


That thought is this: Some day somewhere 
an American flying crew will bank their 
very lives on the way we build that engine. 


They will stake everything 


through overcast and ack-ack fire, to hold 
them steady through the bombing run, to 
help them wheel and dodge in combat with 
enemy fighters—to carry them home again, 
safe and sound and able for more. 


Maybe your boy will be in that crew. Maybe 
ours will. Maybe someone who once proudly 
called himself a Buick man—there are more 
than 3,000 such now wearing the uniform. 
Good people, do you think Buick ts insen- 
sitive to that? 

Do you think anybody with as many good 
and loyal and trusting friends as we grate- 
fully can claim can do anything but his un- 
stinted best under such circumstances ? 


You bet your very life we can’t! 


And because we can’t, flying men can bet 
their lives on our work. 





on it, and on the perfect 
functioning of every one of 
its thousands of parts. 


= 4, 


They’ll trust it to carry them 
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| Ships Snatched from the Sea 


(Continued from page 36) 
empty hull toward the end of a voyage. 

In 1942 American yards built about 
800 ships. In the same time 6,000 were 
repaired. The Maritime Commission is 
training young men for sea duty—15,- 
000 last year. It can handle 50,000 this 
year, if needed and available. For all 
that, every man in authority has stated 
that—to quote A. V. Alexander, Bri- 
tain’s First Lord of the Admiralty: 

“Nineteen hundred and forty-three 
will be a crucial year at sea.” 

Sometimes the ship repair men do 
things that remind one of a village tink- 
er, stepped up in power by a million. The 
front fifth of the hull of the 24-year-old 
destroyer Blakeley was stripped off by 
a torpedo. She should have sunk, but 
she didn’t. 

“The bow, anchors, bow gun and ev- 
erything forward of the bridge were 
blown to bits.” 

A seaman on the job slammed home a 
bulkhead door. She staggered into a 
small British port in the Caribbean and 
some of her men went ashore to borrow 
planks and timbers. With a wooden 
front end—it wasn’t a bow—spliced on, 
the Blakeley wabbled to the nearest U.S. 
repair station. There a false bow of steel 
was rivetted on, anchors were made of 
a truck axle and a piece of railroad 
track. She staggered on home. In the re- 
pair docks a sister ship, the old Taylor, 








& We are fully aware of the importance of “time 


a table deliveries’ in war production. Many of 
e ° ° 
‘ America’s leading manufacturers entrust their 


precision tool problems to us because they have 
confidence in the accuracy of our work as well 


as the promptness of our service. 


PRECISION 
TOOL 
MAKERS 


was steeping in red lead preservative. 
The ragged front end of the Blakeley 
was trimmed into shape, the front end 
of the Taylor was fitted on. Welders fin- 
ished the job. The Blakeley is back in the 
war better than ever. 

“Better than ever?” 

“Listen. Faster and stauncher than 
she ever was. You might call her a new 
ship.” 

The incredible thing about the mir- 
acles that are being wrought is that so 
much is being done with what might be 
called amateur labor. The 2,000,000 men 
and women working in subsidiary fac- 
tories and in shipyards for the most 
part knew little about ships before they 
got their first jobs. Yet, according to a 
statement by an authority: 

“Ship repair is one of the most exact- 
ing tasks required of man. Workers 
not only must be experis in their respec- 
tive fields, they must also be familiar 
with any type of vessel that comes in. 
Repair crews must cope with a variety 
of propulsion equipment. The ship may 
be either a coal or an oil burner. If steam 
driven, she may have any of a half dozen 
types of engines; or her power plant 
may be Diesel or turbo-electric. No two 
cases of ship damage are exactly alike. 

“The ship may have struck a mine. 
All that can be seen is a hole in the hull. 
But plates and rivets weakened by the 
explosion cannot be discovered without a 
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searching examination. To the eye and 
even to the ear the engines may seem 
as right as rain, but only by taking them 
down and examining every part can one 
be sure.” 

Yet these things are being done by 
American workmen who were not ship- 
builders by trade two years ago. The as- 
sembly line principle operates for some. 
Each man does the same thing over and 
over until he knows it well. Others tackle 
a new problem every time they lift their 
eyes. 

Women have proved to be as good as 
the men where heavy lifting is not re- 
quired. At the Key Highway yards a 
pretty little redhead was crawling over 
the floor drawing a template. Pro- 
nounced “tem-pltt.” 

“Is she good ?” 

“Sure she’s good.” 


Plans while you wait 


A TEMPLATE is the pattern of the 
rounded parts of a ship. That may bea 
landfaring description but it is accu- 
rate. An immensely intricate design of 
curved lines is drawn on a freshly 
shaved floor and copied on tracing pa- 
per. Then the tracings are transferred 
to thin strips of wood which are attached 
to the plates to be moulded and then 
burned off. The plates are then slipped 
into place on the ship structure and 
welded or rivetted to their neighbors. The 
operation as described seems simple 
enough on a ship that is being built 
from scratch. All the beautiful drawings 
are placed in the hands of the artisans, 
all done to scale, all conforming to the 
master plan. 

It is not that easy in a repair yard. 

Often there are no original plans to 
work from when the smashed ship comes 
in. They are on file somewhere, no doubt, 
but the ship may have been built 25 
years ago in a yard that is now built 
over with apartment houses. In every 
case they are hard to find and there is 
no time to spare. The men charged with 
the duty crawl over the wreck taking 
measurements. Then they draw plans; 
the plans are redrawn on the shaven 


| floor and the templates are made. The 


it in their stride: 





outsider would say that this is about ten 
times more difficult than building a new 
ship. At the ship repair yards they take 


a 
tough.” 
Exactly 61 feet of one vessel—the 
complete stern, including the rudder— 


indifferently—“‘it’s a little 


| stern frame, propeller, tail shaft and two 


lengths of intermediate shaft were lost. 
To guide their reconstruction, the repair 
crew had only a small scale outline of 
the ship, a deck plan and a photograph. 
Yet in 1814 days the ship steamed away, 
completely rebuilt. Another ship’s keel 
was buckled by the torpedo’s explosion. 
She sank. 

Other ships have been raised, but that 
buckled keel presented a problem. After 
the vessel had been brought to the sur- 
face and buoyed and pontooned, the wa- 
ter was pumped out, just so. If too much 
water were left in one flooded section or 
pumped out of another, that twisted keel 
might have bent again and the vessel 
might have sunk again. In dry dock she 
was lowered to the blocks. Although the 
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pow had been nine feet two inches higher 
and the stern six feet six inches higher 
than the buckled part, every block bore 
its precise meed of strain. The flooded 
sections were drained, each in concert 
with all the others. When this had been 
done the entire keel had fallen into line. 
She is back at sea. 

And some of that labor, mind you had 
never seen a ship before the men had 
peen hired by the repair yard. 


A stubborn tanker 


THE U-BOATS fired a salvo at one of the 
world’s largest tankers off the Virginia 
capes. For technical reasons a tanker 
is hard to sink, but, when the fifth tor- 
pedo tore the fifth hole, the after part 
went to the bottom. It was 300 feet long 
and carried the engines. The water was 
32 feet deep. The nose of the tanker 
thrust out at the heavens as she skewed 
around on the heel buried in the sand. 
Any non-seafaring man would have 
looked at her and walked away. 

The salvage crew cut through the few 
remaining plates and strength members 
holding the two parts together, bul- 
warked the forward end and towed it to 
port. The hinder end was finally raised 
by dynamics and bull strength. The en- 
gines were taken out, fixed up, and put 
back again. The two parts of the vessel 
were welded and rivetted together. 

She’s at sea. 

There is the story of another tanker. 
A torpedo hit her from three points off 
her weather bow. That knocked off her 
bridge and pierced her forward tanks 
so that she listed heavily. The crew took 
to the boats. After an unwholesome 
shifting around in a rough sea they saw 
she was not going to sink. So they 
boarded her again, put a patch or two 
over a hole or two, got up steam, and 
began to waddle toward home. Then an- 
other torpedo hit her. The crew again 
abandoned ship. They tossed around in 
their lifeboats all night. At dawn the 
chief engineer said: 

“There’s a ship. Let’s signal 

The men in that boat were from the 
engine room. They signalled and swore 
when the ship paid no attention to them. 
Being enginemen they did not recognize 
their own ship until they had hauled 
alongside. Being enginemen they there- 
upon started the engines again, and half- 
drifted, half-drove to the coast of Africa. 
There a deal was made with native labor, 
mahogany planks were procured to cov- 
er her scars, and she got home. In two 
months, painted, strengthened and with 
hew engines, she was on her way again. 
The repair crew did not even think it 
was a tough job. They did wonder a little 
at the linguistic abilities of the engine- 
men who told a group of grass-hatted 
natives how to shape mahogany planks 
to fit the holes in her hull. 

The foreign ships interned in our har- 
bors when we went to war were compre- 
hensively sabotaged by their crews. 
Three Italian vessels at Hampton Roads 
Suffered considerable damage. The 
Shafts were turned over in oil-dry beds. 
The boilers were burned through. Emery 
dust was fed into the bearings. These 
things were done by crews who knew 
just where to hit hardest and lowest. 
The repair yards used bronze welding 
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The taxes you pay on March 15th are vitally needed to keep 
our armed forces supplied and sustained in their heroic task. 


American industry is doing its job magnificently, meeting and 
solving the problems of design, production and distribution. 


Now it has another kind of problem... and perhaps a critical 
one. 


Taxes must be paid in cash! 


Whether the amount be in the thousands or the millions, 
the disbursement in many cases is going to be a serious, per- 
haps crippling drain, on working capital, unless immediate 
auxiliary financing can be arranged. 


If the imminent tax date is creating a real financial problem 





for you, we are prepared to consult with you and work out 
promptly a plan to meet the situation, at a reasonable cost 
and without interfering with management. 


We are now providing millions of dollars to concerns supply- 
ing vital military and essential civilian needs. 


Your inquiry will getimmediateattention. Address Dept.2302. 





Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


| 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago SanFrancisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
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, eae the ages Nature=laid down in 
We earth of this land a vast storehouse ofthe, world’s finest 
’ bituminous coal — a power of progress in times“of- peace; a 
vital weapon in war. 


Today, bituminous coal is the fuel that feeds our furnaces 
fof war. It is the source of a thousand and one by-products 
that make» the materials of war. Without it, America could 
not utilize ‘and develop her great natural resources and in- 
dustrial capacity — for war. 





This nation’s all-out production for total war demands 
an abundant and continuing supply of bituminous coal — 
and uninterrupted, mass transportation to move the coal 
swiftly and safely, whenever and wherever it is needed. 


The Norfolk and Western Railway is proud of the privi- 
lege of serving one of America’s great coal fields — fields 
that produce approximately one tenth of the country’s annual 
bituminous output. This railroad is proud that it had the 
equipment, the experience and ability to move from mines 
along its lines during the past year, 53,000,000 tons of coal. 


Bituminous coal is feed- 
ing our furnaces of war. It is 
feeding the fires of freedom! 


Nothing must be allowed to 
interfere with its production 
— and its transportation. 


CARRIER oO F ree tL SAaTIiISPaco tt 


—which normally is not permitted—put 
in additional stiffening and in 4y 
months the ships were at sea under their 
new flag. 

The ghost fleet dating from the First 
War was hauled out of its marshy 
estuaries and refurbished at a cost of 
about $200,000 each. A fleet of merchant 
steamers was bought from its peace. 
time owners and fitted for war uses, A 
great liner was floated into a drydock 


| about a year ago: 


“Make her into a workshop. Fix her 
so she can make anything or fix any- 
thing.” 

More might be said if the censor would 
permit. It may be said without correc. 
tion that this sea-going workshop might, 
some day, be worth a plane carrier to 
some fleet. Or save a submarine to sink 
Japs another day. The fleet of smal] 
yachts has been equipped with gadgets 
that make them effective against sub- 
marines and coopered up so their crews 
can live on them for days at sea without 
the aid of Mothersill’s. 

Much more might be said about the 
Key Highway plant and the Todd Com- 
pany’s repair yards and all the rest of 
the yards where damaged ships are 
made fit for sea again. 

But what’s the use? On the day that 


much more is said some pretty girl with 


lovely legs will probably miss the ship 
being launched. A perspiring workman 
will snatch the bottle and crack it on 
the disappearing bow. She will smile at 
the press photographers and make the 
first pages. Who cares for those who 
only stand and wait? 





Manpower 
Revised nn: 


(Continued from page 32 


ployers with about 6,000,000 workers.” 

But all basic war industries include 
both essential and non-essential jobs. To 
solve this problem, W.M.C. has set an 
arbitrary standard: 

If six months training is necessary be- 
fore a new worker can attain reasonable 
efficiency in an essential job, that assign- 
ment is “critical.” Thus, it is assumed 
that every plant soon will work out a 
Manning Table classifying every em- 
ployee on a relative basis of indispen- 


| sability. These Manning Tables, in prep- 


aration in various industries during the 
past three months, show that, even in 


war plants, only about one job in nine is 


really “critical” from the standpoint of 
training. 

To objections that this program re- 
quires much costly paper work, W.M.C. 
responds there is no alternative, since 
every case must be resolved on merit be- 
fore the Selective Service Board. 

“After drafting the Manning Table,” 


| W.M.C. explains, “the emptoyer will 


draw up a replacement schedule to di- 
rect him in up-grading, promoting and 
recruiting replacements for workers 
soon to be inducted. The employer will 


fill out occupational classification Form 


42-A for all employees within the ages 
liable to military service for whom occu- 
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“|. This award is your nation’s tribute to 
your patrietism and to your great work in back- 
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ing up our soldiers on the fighting front.” 
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The most complete selection of 
quality Fans in America, with the 
famous 5-Year Guarantee, in- 
augurated in 1914, 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


For household, farm, commercial 
and industrial appliances and 
labor saving machines. .. . Also, 
for aircraft controls, 


“EMERSON 


VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


Kitchen ventilating and attic 
cooler fans for homes. Exhaust 


and ventilating fans for industry 


and commerce, 


A. C. ARC WELDERS 


The most modern of metal fabri- 
cating methods is made univer- 
sally available through these 
compact, portable units. 


ELECTRIC 
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BILLS OF 7 : 
WIT 
MATERIAL HHOLDING 


TAX LAW 


NO MATTER WHICH WAY YOU TURN 
+». COE are ALi 4¢ 4 problems 


VERY new form... every new record 

... every new report brings new prob- 
lems in business operation. Staff and facili- 
ties are strained; simple, low-cost ways to 
get the job done are imperative. 

If you are an owner of Addressograph- 
Multigraph products, consider their ex- 
tended use in any or every department of 
your business that works with forms, records 
and reports. A sound approach to better, 
faster, more accurate results . . . with a 
minimum load on manpower... is through 
methods made possible by versatile 
Addressograph and Multigraph equipment. 


To find out how the equipment you al- 
ready have can be adapted to more uses in 
your business, call in a trained Addresso- 
graph or Multigraph representative. The 
practical ideas he has to offer are based on 
results others already enjoy. Call or write 
nearest Agency, or write— 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
EUCLID BRANCH POST OFFICE «+ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Addressograph and Multigraph are trade-marks registered he United States Patent Office 








pational deferment is then necessary,” 
For married men in the draft ages q 
different form, 42-B, must be prepared, 
“This system will enable each employ- 
er to know, not only how many employ- 
ees will be withdrawn from each depart- 


|ment, but approximately when each 
| withdrawal will occur, so that replace- 


ments may be recruited accordingly.” 

Pending completion of the Manning 
Tables in each plant, emergency defer- 
ment forms are available through local 
draft boards. Once the Manning Tables 
are transmitted to the State Selective 
Service Director, all boards will take the 
same action on similar job classifica- 
tions. 

Recent surveys indicate that some 
plants have called for many more new 
workers than they actually needed. 
When a plant takes new work, it is often 
difficult to estimate accurately the man- 
hours involved. For example, Robert P. 
Patterson, Under-Secretary of War, dis- 
closes that our large bombers originally 
were scheduled as requiring 110,000 
man-hours each. 

“When a contract for quantity pro- 
duction was placed, it was found that 
only 93,000 man-hours were required. 
Today, that plane is being produced with 
27,000 man-hours.” 


The women will help 


THE principal segment of increased 
employment in 1943 will be 2,000,000 ad- 
ditional women in war production work, 
making a total of 6,000,000 out of 20,- 
000,000. Where union restrictions oper- 
ate against adequate industrial training 
for women, W.M.C. will intercede. 

Local Selective Service Boards also 
have been instructed to implement the 
transfer of men from non-essential to 
critical war jobs. On February 1, W.M.C. 
served 60-day notice that all men in non- 
essential jobs would be subject to draft 
after April 1, regardless of dependency 
status. The U.S.E.S. offices immediately 
were stormed by applicants seeking war 
assignments in industry. 

This first classification of non-essen- 
tial workers covered 29 occupations, 
mostly personal servants. In addition, 19 
light manufacturing industries and 
wholesale, retail or service establish- 
ments were classified as non-essential. 
Both these lists will be extended from 
month to month. 

Meanwhile, Congress has taken up 
anew the question of mandatory defer- 
ment for fathers, regardless of age or 
occupation. This legislative issue still is 
to be determined. 

Manpower administration in agricul- 
ture has been transferred completely to 
the jurisdiction of Food Administrator 
Wickard, but he will still use the U.S.E.S. 
field offices controlled by W.M.C. Farm 
workers are deferred automatically up- 
on a showing that the individual pro- 
duces 16 “war units” of foods. For 
example, 15 acres of wheat equals one 
war unit. Therefore, a man farming 240 
acres in wheat (a large order!) would 
be deferred. 


On the other hand, one milk cow also 
is a war unit, so a man tending 16 milk- 
ers is automatically classified as an 
essential food producer. The following 
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table indicates what constitutes one “war 
unit” for various types of farm produc- 
tion: 


MITE PRODUCTION 
Cotton 2 acres 
Sugar beets 2 acres 
Sugar cane 1 acre 


Truck and canning crops 1 acre 
Wheat, hay, and 


grain feeds 15 acres 
Corn 5 acres 
Fruit trees 1 acre 


Flaxseed and soybeans 12 acres 
Peanuts, potatoes and 


sweet potatoes 2 acres 
Small fruits and berries 0.7 acre 
Dairy cattle 1 head 
Farm beef cattle 12 head 
Feedlot beef cattle 20 head 
Range beef cattle 15 head 
Stocker beef cattle 75 head 
Laying chickens 75 head 
Broiler chickens 600 head 
Hogs 20 head 
Farm sheep 30 head 
Feedlot lambs 160 head 
Range sheep 45 head 
Turkeys 40 head 


Among the farm products classified as 
non-essential, for which no war credit 
will be given, are cantaloupes, hops, pop- 
corn, watermelons, squash, pumpkins, 
cucumbers, radishes, rhubarb, iceberg 
lettuce, and cotton grading less than 
one-inch staple. 

Application of these values on ap- 
proximately 6,300,000 farms ultimately 
will give a theoretical equation showing 
the number of men needed to produce the 


1943 agricultural quotas. The task of re- | 
cruiting that manpower still is being | 





organized. Four principal approaches | 


are under consideration: (a) importa- | 


tion of workers from Mexico, Puerto | 
Rico, and the Bahamas; (b) shorter | 
school terms in the rural areas to free | 


children for field work; (c) mobilization 
of city crews for emergency cropping 
after factory hours and over weekends; 
and (d) temporary furloughs to permit 
soldiers from nearby camps to assist at 
the peak of harvest. 

By various combinations of these 
methods, adapted to local conditions, Mr. 
Wickard hopes to give the farmers the 
equivalent of 1,500,000 additional full- 


time workers during the six months, 


April-September, inclusive. 


Some members of the W.M.C. staff 


who have analyzed the overall manpow- 


er picture—amilitary, industrial, and ag- | 


riculture—still feel that only legislation 
authorizing compulsory job assignments 


can meet the needs. They ‘estimate that | 


six civilian workers are required for 
every man in military service. If experi- 
ence proves that figure correct, our civil- 
ian working force must be expanded by 
the end of 1943 to 62,400,000 persons, 
against an estimated 53,200,000 avail- 
able at the end of 1942. 

In these terms, the job for 1943 would 
be to add 9,200,000 persons to our avail- 
able working force, at the same time we 
are subtracting about 4,000,000 men for 
military service. 
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In post-war years the trouble of figuring your income tax may be 
eliminated (the headache will probably remain the same) with the 
clever application of electrical apparatus. Just whether this would 
be an unmixed blessing, we are not prepared to state. 

That there will be innumerably more applications of electrical 
science in after-war years is too patent a fact to be questioned. Just 
what their manifold functions will be is a fertile field for prophecy. 

But whatever their form or function, if they are operated by elec- 
trical circuits and made to the highest order, you'll more than likely 


find Cannon Connectors playing a vital part in their operation. 


Type P Cannon Connectors are universally used in radio, 
sound apparatus and allied applications. Other types of 
Cannon Connectors are used in a wide variety of wartime 
and peacetime industries including television, shipping, 
lumber, aircraft, motion pictures and in geophysical re- 
search; in fact wherever dependable connections are needed. 





CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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NELECTRIC, 





Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES — CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 
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MORE GOOD NEWS FROM THE 


NATION’S BUSINESS for March, 1943) 


; Production, Production 


GENERAL MOTORS REPORTS ON ITS FIRST 


FULL YEAR OF WAR ACTIVITIES 




















FIRST, AN APPRECIATION ... 


While the figures and statistics shown at the 
right are impressive, they do not tell the full 
story. They do not show, for example, the co- 
operation we have had from Army and Navy 
officials at every step of our progress toward 
the record production already achieved. Nor 
do they indicate the fine spirit of cooperation 
shown by our suppliers and subcontractors, 
on whom we rely for so much of the work. 
They cannot convey an adequate picture 
of the eagerness of hundreds of thousands of 
General Motors men and wonien to back the 
courage and determination of our fighting 
men with an ample supply of the most effec- 


tive fighting weapons in the world. They 
cannot give even a hint of the initiative dis- 
played by our engineers and mass-produc- 
tion technicians in effecting manufacturing 
economies and efficiencies which have re- 
sulted in the saving of critical war materials 
and manpower, and which have already made 
possible price reductions amounting to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

These are the practical results that come 
from encouraging individual effort and ini- 
tiative—the American way of getting the job 
done. Machines alone cannot win the vic- 
tory—it will be won by free men working 
and fighting together for the only kind of 
future worthy of America. 








PRODUCTION FRONT 

















1940 and 1941 were years of defense 
production and of planning for the pos- 
sibility of war. Pearl Harbor found this 
defense production well under way. With 
the declaration of war and the call for 
‘all-out’? war effort, General Motors 
concentrated its entire organization and 
all its facilities on war production. 

The tremendous job ahead at the 
threshold of 1942 called for the ‘‘know- 
how”’ of all our engineers, designers, 
mechanics and managers, skilled and 
experienced in mass production. It re- 
quired the retooling and rearranging of 
all our plants for maximum production 
of war products. It meant designing and 
building new machines, and tools to 
make them—training skilled hands to 
perform new tasks, and teaching the un- 


GENERAL MOTORS 


skilled—building employment and pay- 
rolls to unprecedented peaks—organiz- 
ing and enlisting the support of our net- 
work of thousands of suppliers and sub- 
contractors. It also meant establishing 
and operating training schools to teach 
thousands of men in the armed forces 
how to properly service and maintain 
General Motors-built war equipment. 
Now at the beginning of 1943 these 
basic tasks have all been accomplished, 
and during their accomplishment Gen- 
eral Motors plants made and delivered a 
mighty, rising tide of war materials. That 
tide continues to rise with mass-produc- 
tion technique swinging into full stride. 
Thus General Motors answers our 
government’s call for ‘‘Production, pro- 
duction—and more production!”’ 
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GENERAL MOTORS’ WAR PRODUCTION 
1941 1942 
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We regret that for military reasons we cannot report the 
number of guns, tanks, planes, shells, armored cars, 
trucks, Diesel engines for submarines and other uses, 
airplane instruments and hundreds of other items made 
and delivered by General Motors. We can say that in 
dollar value they totaled approximately $1,900,000,000— 
aimost two billion dollars—in the year 1942 alone. 





GENERAL MOTORS’ PAYROLLS 
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General Motors’ payrolls, like General Motors’ employ- 
ment figures, are at an all-time high in our 105 plants in 
46 communities and 13 states—and five plants in Canada. 
The December 1942 payroll was $88,000,000. This was 45% 
more than the peacetime peak in June 1941. The total 
General Motors payroll for 1942 was $839,000,000—28% 
more than in 1941—the highest previous year. 
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-and More Production 


GENERAL MOTORS’ EMPLOYMENT 
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In June 1941, factory employment was 250,000—an all- 
time high. Since then, 50,000 replacements have been 
made, largely to replace men who have gone into the 
armed services, and 49,000 additional employes have been 
hired. To the 54,000 salaried workers employed in June 
1941, 17,000 have been added. At the end of 1942 General 
Motors’ SS reached 370,000—66,000 above the 
previous peak. It is anticipated that 100,000 will be added. 


GENERAL MOTORS’ PURCHASES FROM 
SUBCONTRACTORS AND SUPPLIERS 
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The fastest, most effective way to distribute war work 
among the greatest number of producers is primarily 
through larger industrial organizations who have tech- 
nical staffs available and who are accustomed to working 
with suppliers and subcontractors. Purchases from sub- 
contractors and suppliers in the fourth quarter of 1942 
were $330,000,000, compared with the peacetime peak 
of $288,000,000 in the second quarter of 1941, 
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GRAINS 


Corn, acres 

Grain sorghums, acres 
Oats, acres 

Wheat, acres 

Barley, acres 

Rye, acres 


Beef & veal, lbs. 

Pork, Ibs. 

Lamb and mutton, Ibs. 
Chickens, Ibs. 
Turkeys, Ibs. 

Eggs, doz. 


FATS AND OILS 


Peanuts, acres 
Soybeans, acres 
Flaxseed, acres 
Lard, Ibs. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Milk, Ibs. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Potatoes, acres 
Dry beans, acres 
Dry peas, acres 
Sugar beets, acres 
Hemp, acres 





Tue CHANGE from a situation in 
which foods of all kinds have been 
abundant to one in which several im- 
portant commodities such as sugar, 
meats and dairy products must be ra- 
tioned has not been easy to understand, 
despite the frequent warnings of the 
past year. The public paid little heed to 
these warnings until the actual short- 
ages made themselves felt. 

Now there is considerable concern 
as to whether future supplies will meet 
future needs. To estimate how far this 
concern is justified it is necessary to 
determine just where we stand and 
what can be done about it. 

To begin with, although 1942 crop 
conditions were exceptionally favorable 
and aggregate production was esti- 
mated at about 12 per cent above 1937’s 
previous high record, civilian buying 
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MEATS AND POULTRY PRODUCTS 





What We Hope to Have... 





GOAL 

1943 1942 

THOUSANDS OF UNITS) 
95,000 91,000 
10,000 9,221 
37,300 40,600 
52,500 53,427 
18,000 18,193 
3,600 3,868 
10,910,000 10,160,000 
13,800,000 10,800,000 
990,000 1,009,000 
4,000,000 3,118,000 
560,000 485,000 
4,780,000 4,414,000 
5,500 4,173 
12,000 10,900 
5,500 4,675 
3,400,000 2,500,000 
122,000,000 120,000,000 
3,260 2,845 
3,300 2,376 
725 530 
22,500 24,005 

300 








power and military requirements also 
increased greatly. As a result, only in 
a few products will there be a surplus 
to carry over into another year. In- 
creased production will be needed, 
therefore, in’ the case of a number of 
crops. 

One of the Government’s first steps 
to insure that 1943 production of agri- 
cultural products may, so far as pos- 
sible, be adjusted to actual needs was 
to establish production goals. These 
provide for several important shifts in 
crop acreages to avoid further in- 
creases in the supplies of a few prod- 
ucts and to insure adequate amounts of 
those most urgently needed. Specific 
reductions in the acreages of wheat, 
cotton and oats, of which there are sur- 
pluses, have been prescribed, while 
appreciable increases in the acreages 
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What Farms 
Will Face 
This Year 


By DELOS L. JAMES 


MEN, machinery and prices all 
are factors in a situation which 


means restricted diet for U. S, 


of corn, peanuts, soybeans, grain sor- 
ghums, hemp, flax, sweet and Irish 
potatoes are being requested. 

Significant also in determining the 
supply for 1943 is the Department of 
Agriculture’s decision not to seek an 
increase in the aggregate acreage. The 
340,000,000 acres harvested last year 
are considered the maximum practical 
limit. As a result, there is no possibility 
of being able to produce all that will be 
needed. 


We'll eat cereals 


IF ACRE yields are less than they were 
last year, total food supplies will be 
shortened and rationing of scarce com- 
modities proportionately increased. The 
average diet will be less varied with a 
greater dependence on cereal foods. 
Whether farmers can reach the goals 
set will depend on several factors, such 
as weather, manpower, machinery and 
prices. Unless some of these factors, 
particularly manpower, receive imme- 
diate attention, severe shortages of 
meats, dairy products, canned vege- 
tables and fruits, and possibly other 
products are fairly certain. In the case 
of meats and dairy products, any short- 
age would be due, not to a feed short- 
age (except possibly a few high-protein 
feeds) but to an insufficient number 
of animals. That may be a direct out- 
growth of the manpower shortage. 
Plans for obtaining the maximum 
possible agricultural production are 
moving slowly. For many months the 
manpower shortage has been of grow- 
ing concern. This shortage, estimated 
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"lt takes manpower to MOVE manpower. And as one of the thousands of intercity bus drivers, I’m doing 





just that! | go where highways go to get you to your job of making guns, planes, tanks, ships. 


If you’re a farmer, you can count on me for those ‘must’ trips to town. If you are a selectee, I'll carry 


you fo your induction center. If you are in the armed forces, you'll ride with me often. I’m in this war with 


all the skill I've got—proud that my specialty is moving manpower along the highways to Victory!” 


Intercity bus lines were born in peacetime to carry you, your 
family and friends along scenic highways—to any spot you had 
your mind set to go. Today these highways have gone to war. 
And over them the bus lines are moving mass manpower in 
the same smooth, friendly, dependable way. 

Supplying a flexible service that cannot be duplicated, the 
bus lines are fulfilling the needs of your community and your 
nation at the incredible rate of 750 million passengers per year 
—a volume of manpower vital to the winning of the war. 

This flow of manpower must not be slackened! Bus trans- 





portation must be kept strong and equal to its tasks. And the bus lines 
are doing their part by maintenance and operating miracles that 
save tons of rubber, fuel and steel—by expert dispatching that 
keeps buses working at top efficiency along 330,000 miles of 
highways. 

With all their resources, the bus lines are concentrating on 
their wartime job—the job of serving the nation by serving you. 
And if adequate replacement equipment is made available, the 
bus lines, with your continued cooperation, will keep America’s 
highways at work for Victory! 


MOTOR BUS LINES OF AMERICA 


es — NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR BUS OPERATORS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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VICTORY THROUGH OIL POWER 


Never before has oil meant so much to American Industry. For 
oil is the key to smooth, efficient industrial production—without 
which the war could not be won. 


Today every factory is geared for wartime production. Machines 
are operating on 24-hour schedules. And because there is less time 
for overhauls, and replacements are scarce—the hazard of break- 
down is increased a hundredfold. 


It is only good horse-sense, therefore, to protect mechanical 
equipment with the right kind of lubricants. 


Cities Service is equipped to diagnose your lubrication problem 
and to specify precision-perfect oils and greases . . . tailor-made 
for your particular requirements. 


Whether your job calls for one or many types of lubricants, 
Cities Service is ready to serve you with top-quality products and 
expert counsel. 


For complete details, get in touch with your nearest Cities 
Service office—today—or a request on your stationery for full 
details addressed to Cities Service Oil Company, Room 1365, 
Sixty Wall Street, New York, N. Y., will receive prompt 
attention. 


_ CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















at about 3,000,000 men, results from 
the withdrawal of farm workers by 
the Selective Service system and the 
high wages paid in war plants with 
which farmers cannot compete at 
present price levels for farm products, 
The labor shortage is particularly 
‘serious on the medium-sized and 
\larger farms which comprise one- 
|third (2,000,000 farms) of the total 
farms and produce four-fifths of the 
total volume of agricultural products, 

Various proposals have been made 
and some action has been taken to 
relieve the situation. Congress has 
directed that essential farm workers 
be granted deferment from the draft 
but, according to reports, this action 
has not been uniformly effective be- 
cause local boards have interpreted it 
in many different ways. 

New directives, designed to liberal- 
ize deferment of agricultural workers 
may reduce the future drain of farm 
labor to the Army but no blanket 
deferment for farm workers has been 
ordered or can be ordered under the 
Selective Service Act. There is, fur- 
thermore, no evidence that military 
authorities intend to follow the sug- 
gestion that members of the armed 
forces be permitted to return to work 
on farms, 








Price enters the scene 


TO CHECK the flow of labor to war 
plants, farmers must be able to pay 
higher wages. To do that, they must 
receive higher prices. Various de- 
cisions by the price control agencies 
toward higher price levels for farm 
products create uncertainty as to the 
Government’s attitude toward this 
highly important factor affecting the 
food supply. 

Recently, for example, a ceiling of 
$1.00 a bushel was placed on corn 
prices. That is substantially below 
parity. On the other hand, floors have 
| been placed under oilseeds, and prices 
|of potatoes, dried beans, and fresh 
| truck crops will be supported at not 
|less than 90 per cent of parity. In 
|addition, farmers who plant their 
| assigned acreage of potatoes will re- 
ceive supplementary benefit payments 
| of 50 cents a bushel. 
| Farm leaders regard these moves 
|as inadequate. They would rather be 
| assured a definite price in the market 
| place than get part of their pay in 
|the form of a government subsidy. 
| For example, in the case of corn, the 
assurance of a full parity price would 
| be a greater incentive to production 
| than is a lower price plus a subsidy. 
| There are, however, some favorable 
| developments in the farm labor situa- 
|tion. One is a modification of the 
former requirement that farmers 
must agree to impossibly high wage 
| scales, impractical limitations on 




















OSE carefree days when a man could 
take a train almost as easily as he’d buy 
a morning paper are out for the duration. 


Folks have to share the railroads with the 
Army and the Navy, just as they’re sharing 
almost everything else these days. 


We wish we could still offer you an un- 
limited choice of departure times and 
accommodations, but more than a million 
and a half troops per month must be cared 


for first. 


That takes a lot of cars and a lot of loco- 
motives. 


It takes the time of a lot of railroad men, 
for these movements must be handled 
swiftly and secretly. 


After meeting all the vast demands of a 
nation at war, we are not always able to 
serve the public as well as we’d like to—but 
nevertheless, with a little cooperation, 
we'll get you where you have to go. 


Transportation is our business as well as 
our duty—and we want you to know that 
every railroad man worthy of the name has 
his heart in his job. 


OAassoctalion of 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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and unnecessary conditions before 

they can receive government help in 

obtaining labor. Another is the pro- 

posed importation of large numbers 
| of experienced workers from Mexico 
and, if necessary, from the Bahamas 
to supplement domestic labor. 


| hours of work, and other burdensome 


Machinery could help 


ONLY slightly less serious than the 
manpower shortage is the shortage of 
farm machinery. Under orders from 
the War Production Board, produc- 
tion of farm machinery in 1943 was to 
be reduced to 23 per cent of the 1940 
volume. The requirement that manu- 
facture be concentrated made the 
effect of this reduction even more 
severe as it contributed to the break- 
up of long-established distributing 
and service organizations on which 
the farmer has learned to depend and 
which are essential to continuous and 
efficient operation of modern farm ma- 
chinery. 

Recently the War Production Board, 
impressed by the critical food situa- 
tion, agreed to allocate more steel and 
other materials to manufacturers and 
thus increase the supply of essential 
types of farm machinery. Although 
this relief, if it comes, will be too late 
e e * to help much in the spring, it may help 

Shipping oom ° to insure the harvesting of crops 
which otherwise might be lost. How- 
ever, the possibility of replacing farm 





i oteur at Work in 
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@ Right now there may be a saboteur _ scratches, press markings, “burning” workers with labor-saving machinery 
working in your shipping room. A If moisture is one of your shipping in proportion to actual needs appears 
saboteur that causes vital war products _ hazards, there’s one type of KIMPAK to be remote. 


In the face of these factors which 


to be delivered in damaged or useless that’s made moisture-resistant to pro- 
tend to reduce production, the need 


condition... that causes the needless tect your product against water and 








waste of war production man-hours dampness. Or if liquid-leakage from or production ming poate oven raed 
eae ; ' ae than ever is most pressing. An ade- 

as well as war-winning materials. containers 1s your special shipping quate supply of food is essential for 
You can banish that saboteur from problem, there’s another type of . | civilian use and these needs will con- 
your shipping room! Here's how: KIMPAK that absorbs up to 16 times tinue at a high level because of the 
standardize on KIMPAK* for packing its own weight in liquids! pressure of war work. In addition, 
protection. KIMPAK is a remarkable Regardless of the size, shape or | government officials believe that pur- 
protective material that guards large — material of your product, there’s a | chases for the armed forces and lend- 
and small war prod- size and thickness of | lease account will require about 30 
ucts against breakage, KIMPAK to protect it | per cent of the anticipated production. 

| 


chipping, chafing. . . Then, too, the promise of food is 
; . rye BN ae Sa proving an influential factor in foster- 
that protects highly Kimpak Write or wire for in- ; ‘ : : ; 
: ' ing the allied cause in occupied coun 
polished surfaces from Ft 1% At > formation. tries. If this good will is to be main- 
Saaee PASS aS tained, if we are to protect our own 
forces overseas, and if even minimum 
home requirements are to be met (due 
allowance being made for the shifts 
in diets that will be necessary under 
an extensive rationing program) it is 
apparent that immediate steps must 
be taken to check further drains of 
labor from the farms and that the 
equivalent of that which already has 
ale been withdrawn must be returned. 
I nnn a ncnensncannes orm en Furthermore, additional farm ma- 
ity ..---2----------=--""" aacer7---7" ee | Chinery must be made available as 
ae 2 al soon as possible to replace machines 
no longer usable and to help make 
available manpower more effective. 


PACK WITH — and economically. 



















Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Established 1872 NB-343 
Creped Wadding Division 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
Send full information about 
KIMPAK. 


*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 
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Owing to the character of the information contained in this portfolio, it is not for 
general distribution, It is available for review, through local Burroughs offices, to 
industrial and government officials directly concerned with war accounting problems. 


ee a real contribution” 





C aes ONT 


MANUFACTURING 
FOR WAR 


The manufacture of aircraft 
equipment for the Army Air 
Forces, and the manufacture 
of Burroughs figuring and 
accounting equipment for the 
Army, Navy, U. §. Govern- 
ment and the nation’s many 
war activities, are the vital 
tasks assigned to Burroughs 
in the Victory Program. 











Long before Pearl Harbor, Burroughs technical systems 
and installation men were working with ordnance 
plants and war industries—with Army, Navy and gov- 
ernment officials—to help them with their war account- 
ing problems. As a result of the thoroughness and the 
outstanding work of these men, this Burroughs war 
accounting portfolio contains, we believe, the most 
detailed, comprehensive information yet compiled on 
methods and machines being used to handle practically 
every accounting procedure essential to the war effort. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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“Know-How’ Are at Your Service! 


Loyal,experienced men and women—modern, efficient 
machinery and equipment—the accumulated knowl- 
edge of 41 successful years in metal fabrication— all 
this is available to help you meet your War Contracts 
speedily, efficiently! 

The “know-how” gathered in two generations of en- 
gineering and manufacturing electrical-equipment 
such as fans; incandescent and fluorescent lighting — 
is now at your service! 


GUTH can help you produce for War —serving either 
as prime or sub-contractors. 

For full data, wire, phone, or write on your 
business letterhead today. 

















Can We Expect 
A Boom? 


(Continued from page 23 

and bank credits were available with 
which to meet the costs of reconversion 
and rehabilitation. At the end of this 
war, the working capital position of 
many corporations may be impaired. In- 
dustries which are not in a position to 
participate extensively in war produc- 
tion may have greatly reduced earn- 
ings. While war industries may be in 
somewhat better shape, they will have to 
make large outlays for reconversion. It 
is too early as yet, however, to gauge the 
war’s effects on corporation finances, 


4. High corporate taxes. At the end of 
the First World War, business could look 


| forward to an early tax reduction. Today 


little relief can be anticipated. 


5. Unfavorable cost-price ratio in 
manufacturing. In the First World 
War, wage rates had not risen as much 
as the wholesale prices of manufactured 
products. Today the reverse has thus 
far been true. Moreover, raw material 
prices have advanced nearly twice as 
much as those of manufactured goods. 
This unfavorable cost-price ratio has 
thus far been offset by the economies in- 
herent in increased output. The difficulty 


| will come after the war when manufac- 


turing volume may shrink with no cor- 
responding reduction in wages and raw 
material costs. 

If wages and raw material prices 
should remain at or close to war-time 
levels, and wholesale and retail prices 
do not rise, the profit margin will be 
precarious. 


FROM these comparisons of factors, 
what conclusions may be reached re- 
garding the business outlook in the post- 
war transition period? 

First: Will the situation be more, or 
less, favorable than in 1919? The an- 


| swer is that the general outlook will be 


somewhat less favorable than it was 
then. 

Second: How will it compare with the 
situation just preceding this war? 

The economic situation in the first two 
years after the war is likely to be dis- 
tinctly better than that of the late ’30’s. 
Large foreign needs and huge domestic 
replacement demands should mean a 
volume of production well above that of 
the immediate pre-war years. 

The unemployment situation in the 
first two years after the war should be 
much less serious than in the years just 


| before the war. In gauging the employ- 


ment outlook one must bear in mind the 
prospectively larger production; the 


| relatively slow rate of demobilization; 


the withdrawal from the labor market of 


| women and aged workers; the return of 


youths to school; and the reduction of 
working hours. 

It would seem that we might reason- 
ably expect that the number of workers 
who would not be absorbed in normal 
productive activities would not exceed 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000, as compared with 
8,000,000 to 9,000,000 of unemployed in 
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the late ’30’s. If it were not for the un- 
favorable cost-price outlook in manufac- 
turing, the prospective level of produc- 
tion in the replacement period might be 
considerably higher. 

After the First World War, the Gov- 
ernment played a minor part in demobil- 
ization and reemployment. Today cer- 
tain types of government aid are now 
being considered: 


A. The Government will doubtless 
attempt to dovetail the demobilization 
with the opening of opportunities in pub- 
lic and private employment. The plan is 
to keep the men in the armed forces 
until jobs are definitely assured. 


B. The Government may be expected 
to participate extensively in physical 
reconstruction programs in foreign 
countries. The stimulus to export trade 
will thus probably be greater and last 
longer than after the last war. 


C. The Government is planning to 
provide extensive employment on public 
enterprises. If our analysis of the prob- 
able magnitude of the unemployment 
problem is not seriously in error, the 
volume of public works required will not 
be stupendous. The most difficult prob- 
lem will be to get the projects under way 
quickly enough to provide jobs when the 
need is greatest. 


D. Another type of government ac- 
tion designed to stabilize the immediate 
post-war situation involves the continua- 
tion of rationing and price control. If the 
industrial situation proves “spotty,” and 
if profit margins in general should ap- 
pear dubious, this action might temper 
the forces of inflation. 

If, however, the Government seeks to 
continue a comprehensive price control 
program, the effect upon the private 
economy may be adverse. Such a pro- 
gram would involve, not merely control 








of the prices of manufactured products | 


but the relation between their prices and 
wage and material costs. 

If—for political or other reasons—the 
prices of farm products and wage rates 
were supported at war-time levels, it 
would be necessary in many lines to 
raise wholesale and retail prices of 
manufactured products. If manufactur- 
ing enterprise is continually “squeezed,” 
neither the incentives nor the funds with 
which to provide maximum employment 
will be available. One of the most con- 
structive things the Government might 
do is to face this cost-price issue square- 
ly and take the steps essential for its 
correction. 

The first two years or so after a war, 
as past experience reveals, are the 
easiest, not the hardest. The real test of 
our ability to maintain prosperous con- 
ditions will come after the comparative- 
ly easy period of transition. Our future 
will depend on the progress we can make 
during the transition period toward 
eliminating basic sources of economic 
maladjustment. Unless genuine progress 
toward the solution of these problems 
can be made, we will find ourselves little 
better off than before the war. Indeed, 
we would be worse off because of added 
complications of a vast new public debt. 
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Do you need special tools 
to help rush 


war production? 





PLOMB ENGINEERS (au Help You! 


Consult us for design and manufacture of special hand 
tools to reach the hard-to-get-at spots in your war 
production job. Plomb engineers have helped many 
manufacturers find the answers to their problems. 
They are ready to serve you...now or in the future, 


Plomb dealers handle regular tools 


Throughout the nation Plomb dealers can supply you 
with regular Plomb hand tools of all types to meet your 
war needs. See the one in your locality for stock tools. 


Facilities of 36 factories to serve you 


To meet war demands for Plomb Tools, 33 sub-con- 
tracting companies help Plomb’s own three factories 
make them. This makes possible a double service to 
you. See your Plomb dealer for regular hand tools... 
consult us for your special hand tool needs. 





PLOMB TOOLS CONTRACTING CO. A Division of the 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 
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Paul V. McNutt’s First Sergeant 


(Continued from page 26) 
Appley has the intense admiration of 
his son, Lawrence, who even now would 
rather talk about his father’s career 
than his own. 

Among other things, the elder Appley 
served in France (as an educational di- 
rector) with “Black Jack” Pershing and 
is today the greatest living authority 
on the Delaware Valley, having been 
born and reared on the Delaware River 
and studied the valley all of his life. He 
is one of the few living men to shoot the 
Delaware rapids. 

Along that early preaching itinerary 
of his father, Lawrence gathered an ele- 
mentary school education. Then, he went 
to Mt. Hermon School for Boys in Mt. 
Hermon, Mass. (near the Mt. Hermon 
School for Girls), where teachers be- 
lieved in the Old Time Religion and 
hard work. He added to that curriculum 
and his finances by cutting wood, hoeing 
vegetables, carrying coal, sweeping out 
the auditorium, and waiting on tables. 

In 1923, he enrolled at Ohio Wesleyan, 
a Methodist college at Delaware, Ohio. 
After one year, he had to quit to pay 
some bills. He first taught all eight 
grades in a one-room, 35-pupil elemen- 
tary school at Mahopac Mines, N. Y., 
then went to Broadway, where he was 
street car conductor on the old Green 
Line. He recalls now that he worked a 


lot overtime, “but not at time and a 
half.” 

After nine more months of school, 
during which he worked in the cafeteria, 
he drove a Mack truck for money for 
the next year. 

The next summer, he served as speed 
cop in the little town of Ashley, Ohio, 
near Delaware. Ashley, frankly, was a 
“speed trap.” 

The work was fun then, but he is not 
so proud of it today. 

“I only hope none of those motorists 
ever learn where I live,” he says today. 
“But, after all, Ashley needed the money 
to pave the streets.” 

He won his A. B. degree at Wesleyan 
in 1927, having majored in speech and 
studied such subjects as business ad- 
ministration, economics and sociology. 
It was there that Arthur Flemming, now 
U. S. Civil Service Commissioner, be- 
came a friend of his lighter moments, 
patron of his hashing activities and rival 
on the podium. They debated such long- 
time favorites as “Cancellation of War 
Debts,” “The League of Nations,” and 
“Do High Tariffs Contribute to Wars?” 
Appley won a membership in Delta 
Sigma Rho, honorary forensic fratern- 
ity. He also was a member of Chi Phi. 

In college classrooms, too, he met 
Ruth Wilson, a pretty co-ed who lived 
in Delaware. They married three months 
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after he graduated. Meanwhile, he had 
attended Ohio State University for three 
months, but was not yet done with 
schooling. 

Winning an appointment as an in- 
structor in public speaking at Colgate 
University, he enrolled at Syracuse Uni- 
versity 40 miles away. It was there, at 
a summer session on business adminis- 
tration, that he heard Dr. Herman Byle, 
who is still there, discuss industrial re- 
lations as a field for future leadership. 


The speaker so impressed young Appley . 


that he sought him out for a long con- 
ference about the possibilities of per- 
sonnel and industrial relations as a fu- 
ture for young men. 


His ideas travel fast 


CONVINCED that was what he wanted, 
he got a job as personnel manager of the 
Buffalo Division, Standard Oil Company 
of New York. His New York boss was 
Channing R. Dooley, known nationally 
as a pioneer in industrial personnel 
work. Today, as chief of the W. M. C. 
training-within-industry division, Mr. 
Dooley is taking orders from his former 
protege. 

When Standard merged with the 
Vacuum Oil Company and became the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., Mr. 
Appley was offered the position of edu- 
cational director. One of his first acts 
when he moved to New York was to 
ride the old Green Line and gossip a 
while with his former cronies. 

He was soon riding further than that. 
As supervisor of Socony-Vacuum’s far- 
flung training program, he visited well- 
nigh every European and Near Eastern 
Country. 

His ideas travelled almost as fast as 
he did because then, as now, Mr. Appley 
did not believe in a static personnel pro- 
gram. He points out: 

“No automobile will perform in the 
same manner for different drivers, and 
no two of them respond alike for the 
same driver. Sailboats are like that, too. 
So are people. They all operate accord- 
ing to the same basic principles but all 
have individual personalities.” 

Putting that thought into practice, 
he evolved the management formula 
known popularly among personnel men 
as “The Appley Plan of Management,” 
a system based on a way of thinking 
rather than a way of acting. 

He has explained this plan in numer- 
ous magazine articles, but never more 
succinctly than in Bulletin No. 4 of the 
U. S. Council of Personnel Administra- 
tion, entitled: “The Human Element In 
Personnel Administration.” 

He is the first to admit his plan is a 
mild plagiarism. 

“Very briefly, it’s nothing more nor 
less than the Golden Rule.” 

Writing recently in Personnel, publi- 
cation of the American Management As- 
sociation, of which he is vice president, 
he explained: 


There is the main principle of good 


| management in its simplest form. Why 


do we need more? Why do we require 
tons of books to explain something so 
simple? It can only be because of our 
stubborn human desires to write the rules 
our own way. 

There has been so much written about 
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“executive abilities,” “administrative tal- 
ents,” and “managerial qualifications,” 
and there have been so many arguments 
about whether leaders were born or made, 
that the whole field of leadership has 
been engulfed in mysticism. As a result, 
many actual and potential managers de- 
yelop fear complexes and imagine com- 
plicated situations where none exist. 

The truth is that leadership is a per- 
fectly natural status in life. The world 
divides itself casually into leaders and 
followers. In any situation, such a divi- 
sion takes place, and no one can stop it. 
Civilization is bound to progress (assum- 
ing you have any faith in a Supreme Plan 
for the universe) and progress depends 
upon leadership. Natu ‘| selection gen- 
erally will provide gooa aders. 

Philip S. Broughton, information di- 
rector of W. M. C., who also used to be a 
college debater, describes Mr. Appley’s 
philosophy of management something 
like this: 

He’s one of those people who have made 
a hobby of scientific management and is 
one of the foremost analysts of our day 
Lawrence Appley looks upon manage- 
ment as nothing but human relations. He 
believes that a labor conflict usually can 
be traced to a conflict in administrative 
planning. 

Mr. Flemming adds: 

“He has a sound concept of manage- 
ment and the right kind of personality 
to carry out his principles.” 


Progress will be made 


CONSIDERING his parsonage upbring- 
ing, his attendance at Mt. Hermon, his 
voice and general appearance, Mr. Ap- 
pley would have made an excellent 
Methodist clergyman. But he is content 
just to be a church member. It is obvious 
that he wants to apply his religious 
ideals to his own life, but that he has no 
burning zeal to convert the world to his 


faith, although he is willing to make 
the facts available. 
Personally, he has great faith that 


there is a Divine Plan behind the world, 
pushing us on toward progress, no mat- 
ter what happens in any one genera- 
tion. He believes that industrial person- 
nel work will be lively in the future 
and that America has not yet reached 
its destiny, and may not in our genera- 
tion, but that progress will be made. 
Feeling thus, he has little patience 
with those who seek Utopia in a day. 
... Some of us feel that the whole fu- 
ture of the world depends upon us—that, 
if we do not bring about perfection during 
our regimes, the world is doomed. If we 
would only stop to realize that competent 
people contributed to world progress long 
before our time and that there are cap- 
able people still to be born, we should be 


more sympathetic toward the idea of 
leaving something for posterity to do. 
Let’s make our contribution with as 


little fuss possible and in a simple and 
natural way. This not mean we 
should work less hard, but it does mean 
that there is little merit in being busy 
just for the sake of being busy. 

Activity is of value only in terms of at- 
tainment. 


does 


His wide experience in business and 
Government make many people believe 
that Mr. Appley’s comments on con- 
trasts, or similarities, of the operations 
of these two factors in our life are valu- 
able. He will make no overall compari- 
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son between business and Government, 
saying that it would take too much 
time, but he will say that he has ob- 
served no planned, concerted drive 
against business in Government. 

“Rather, I have observed that there 
are a number of competent and intelli- 
gent administrators in Government, but 
that frequently they make bad mistakes 
due to lack of leadership and sustained 
directive effort,” he says. “The faults... 
are too numerous to discuss, but one big 
factor I have noticed is the tendency to 
make up work where none is needed.” 

His W. M. C. secretary, Miss Margaret 
Carr, says “he is the most wonderful 
man to work for in the world.” If you 
ask her why, she isn’t any too definite, 
but you get the general idea that he 
never asks her to work longer than he’s 
willing to work and that he remembers 
anniversaries. 

Miss Harriett Lins, his secretary at 
Vick Chemical Company, who visits 
Washington occasionally, is even more 
enthusiastic. 

“He’s just tops.” 

Mr. Appley averages 70 hours work 
a week (but won’t recommend this for 
everyone). He sleeps in the Shoreham 
Hotel on week-nights, but each Satur- 
day night he goes to his home in Glen 
Ridge, to be with his wife and two little 
girls, Ruthann, ten, and Judith, born last 
November 24. 

There he is besieged with telephone 
calls from friends, acquaintances and 
would-be acquaintances, covering the 
whole field of personnel relations. One 
mother wants to know whether her son 
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should do this or that to get a commis- 
sion. A man has a new idea for mobiliz- 
ing manpower. A youth wants to know 
why he has to be drafted right now, al- 
though he’s in a war job. 

“I wouldn’t have anyone think I don’t 
want those calls, although they prevent 
my getting needed rest,” he says. “I 
wish that folks would learn to write let- 
ters.” 

However, he needs no more letters. 
He gets hundreds now and much of his 
time is spent in answering them. Some 
folks write him when they mean to write 
Paul Appleby, who is undersecretary of 
agriculture. 

He has never been a candidate for 
office except that of the Glen Ridge 
Board of Education, on which he still 
serves faithfully. He is non-partisan, 
politically. 

“I vote for men, not parties.” 

Mr. Appley is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the management divi- 
sion of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and a member of the 
National Council of the Civil Service 
Reform League. In what spare time he 
used to have, he shot golf in the 80’s. 

He has yet to draw one dime of salary 
from the federal Government, serving 
always “W. O. C.,” as they say in Wash- 
ington, which means without compen- 
sation, except that he is allowed travel 
and other expenses. But he’ll live. News- 
paper reports at the time he became vice 
president of Vick Chemical Company 
were to the effect that he was “one of the 
highest-paid vice presidents” ever to be- 
come connected with that company. 
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Totaling 
Hirohito’s Debts 


Tue “‘What’s Going On” reporter for 
this magazine chanced the other day 


| upon this listing in the current Wash- 
| ington telephone directory: 


“Philippine Sugar Association; U.S, 
Representative, Harry B. Hawes.” 

This seemed such striking defiance 
of mayhem in the Pacific that he 
hunted up the association, three 
blocks from the White House, and 
found Mr. Hawes, former U. S. Sena- 
tor from Missouri, hard at work with 
a group of diligent assistants. 

Guess what they were doing. Draw- 
ing up claims for damages against the 
Japanese, on behalf of owners of Phil- 
ippine sugar plantations and other 
business enterprises. Seems the State 
Department advocates that these 
claims be prepared and filed as soon as 
possible, so our diplomats will know 
just how much in reparations to de- 
mand from Japan when we win the 
war and negotiate the peace. 

Senator Hawes, who was father of 


| the Philippine independence act, said 
| the Sugar Association is very much 
| alive although (a) its funds are gone, 


(b) it hasn’t heard from any of its 
sugar-grower members since Novem- 
ber 25, 1941, and (c) the Japanese 
now have all the sugar there is in the 
archipelago. 

“We don’t even have a budget any 
more,” said Senator Hawes. ‘‘When 
the Japanese took over, it was just 
as though our people had been swal- 
lowed by the earth.” 

The association works closely with 
President Manuel Quezon of the 
Philippine Commonwealth, who set 
up headquarters in Washington after 
his escape from the islands via Aus- 
tralia. The Commonwealth govern- 


| ment-in-exile is in better shape finan- 


cially than some of the other exiled 
governments, Senator Hawes said, 
due to substantial funds and credits 
established here before the war. 

Another thing the association does 
is help arrange short-wave radio 
broadcasts from the United States to 
anybody in the islands who has a 
short-wave receiving set. 

‘We understand some of our friends 


| are still able to pick us up,” said Mr. 


Hawes. “I’ve made three broadcasts 
myself—one just after Corregidor 
fell, another about a month later, and 
a third late in December, 1942. The 


| Japanese tried hard to shut us off but 


we think they failed.”’ 
These broadcasts were of the “‘keep 


| your chins up” character, in which the 


people of the Philippines were assured 
that U. S. troops would be back one 
of these days. 
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Business in a War Zone 


By KEN PEARSON 


A TOPSY-TURVY world where 
two a. m.is as lively as noon 


and money flows freely 


Tae HUM of prosperity is on every 
corner. 


.. . At 5:20, five minutes before closing 
time, a man in overalls swinging his 
lunch pail walked into a San Francisco 
jewelry store. 

“Let me have that set of silverware you 
advertised for $150,” he said. 

“Just a moment,” the clerk replied. 
“T'll get some patterns for you to choose 
from.” 





In a few minutes he was back 
with $650 to pay for the coat 


“Oh no,” the workman said. “Give me 
the one shown in the ad. My wife likes 
that. Besides, I parked my car in the yel- 
low zone outside. Left the motor running. 
Here’s the money. Wrap it up. . 


. . . A workman picked out a hat for 
$8.50 in an Oakland store. Paid for it with 
a $10 bill. As the salesman put the hat 
into a bag, he said, “Your change will be 
back in just a moment.” The workman 
chuckled. 

“Can’t be bothered waiting for that 
small change.” And off he went... 


...A poorly dressed woman accompanied 
by her husband in working clothes, 
walked into the fur department of a San 
Francisco department store. She picked 
out a $650 fur coat. 

Her husband said, “But honey, I have 
only $400 with me. Wouldn’t you like 
that coat over there, or that one over 
there?” 

She replied, “This is the one I want, this 
$650 one.” 
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He said, “Wait a minute. I'll see if Al 
has any money with him.” 

In a few minutes he was back and paid 
$650 cash for the coat... 

Expensive sets of silverware bought 
while the meter runs in the car at the 
curb! Workingmen not bothering to 
wait for $1.50 change. Six hundred and 
fifty dollar coats paid for in cash! As 
the stories multiply, the ghosts of 1928 
rise again in 1943! 

Prosperity sings its tumultuous tune 
through the San Francisco Bay area, 
and other war zones like it. 

If you have two arms and one leg, 
you have a job. And you’re making, in 
most cases, a far higher earning than 
you ever made in your life before. Tin- 
hatted men and women flood the trol- 
leys and busses, just prior to the ship- 
yard shifts. And just after, money 
pours out in a stream. 

Normal waking and working hours 
are tumbled upside down. Approxi- 
mately 100,000 workers are on the day- 
time shift from seven o’clock to four. 
About 50,000 are on the swing shift 
from four o’clock to midnight. About 
25,000 workers are on the graveyard 
shift, from midnight to seven. 

The strange spectacle of women in 
men’s jobs confronts one at every turn. 
Driving taxicabs, street ears, busses. 
Working in grocery stores. Making de- 
liveries. And in the early dawn, dressed 
in coveralls and carrying lunch tins, 
racing for the bus to the shipyards. 
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A small piece of meat 


brings a crowd around 





“Can't be bothered waiting for the 


change,” he said, and off he went 


Pay rolls for shipyards and manu- 
facturing industries are, of course, far 
higher than anything known in recent 
years. In October, 1942, the average 
shipyard wage was $57.27 a week, an 
hourly average earning of $1.30 for an 
average work week of 43.8 hours. 
Specific skilled trades in the shipyards, 
such as welding, electrical work, boiler- 
making, are much higher than the 
average. 

Contrast these figures with those of 
May, 1941, when men working in the 
Bay area shipyards made as little as 
$26.92 a week, averaging only 249 
hours in their work week. 


Meat draws a crowd 


TOTAL number of workers employed 
in manufacturing industries in this 
area increased from 87,000 in Febru- 
ary, 1941, to 223,000 in October, 1942. 

With this upsurge in employment 
and pay rolls has come a sudden rise in 
the cost of living. The averages 
issued by the State Department 
of Industrial Relations (12 per 
cent in the past year, 22 per cent 
in the past two years) are decep- 
tively small increases because 
they include many general mer- 
chandise commodities on which 
there are price ceilings. 

Food prices on which there are 
scattered ceilings have shown 
startling increases. In a com- 
paratively short time, butter rose 
from 36 cents a pound to 65 
cents. Eggs rose from 28 cents a 
dozen to 62 cents, when and if 
they are available. A fruit like 
cranberries was 12 cents a pound, 
now is 33 cents. Lettuce tripled 
in price, from five cents for a me- 
dium-sized head to 15 cents. 

A small piece of meat brings a 
crowd around any butcher's 
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Note the 
CARBINE... 


“a weapon of great merit” 


“Little has been said of the new army car- 
bine, but we believe it to be a weapon of 
great merit. It is a short rifle, 36 inches 
long, and 5 pounds in weight, half the 
weight of the ordinary rifle. All the men 
and the officers in the infantry who have 
been armed with the pistol will carry the 
carbine instead. That includes sergeants 
and all commissioned officers up through 
majors. It holds 15 cartridges in the maga- 
zine and is semiautomatic, like the Garand 
rifle. It fires a .30 caliber cartridge and is 
accurate up to any distance that soldiers 
usually fire at the enemy. We are begin- 
ning to get production in volume.” 


Ropert P. PATTERSON, Under Secretary of War. 


TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: Accounting and 
adding machines are still available (under WPB regulations) 
for purchase by plants engaged in war work. 

Our maintenance service from coast to coast, which you have 
come to rely on, is being kept in complete and efficient 
operation. 

Spare parts, too—we are providing for all your Underwood, 
Sundstrand and Elliott Fisher machines — as well as a com- 
plete line of carbon paper and ribbons, unsurpassed in 
quality, for every make of office machine. 

UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY, One Park Ave., New York 


*% Enlist Your Dollars Buy More War Bonds To Shorten The Duration 
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counter. Housing conditions are becoming 
critical, particularly for new families. 
Families of six and eight live in small 
stores and basements—or, if the worst 
comes, sleep in their cars. People are re- 
ported buying houses without even asking 
to see the interiors. 

Just as these newcomers must accli- 
mate themselves to a new land, so they 
also bring new habits to that land. Many 
have no reading habits, either newspaper 
or books. Much of the time, as one of them 
put it, they are “too damn tired to read 
anything.” To keep up with current 
events, they depend mostly on flash news 
from the radio. 

Many of the new arrivals have come to 
this Pacific Coast area from small towns 
in the Middle West. Approximately 1,000,- 
000 newcomers came into California in 
1942 in out-of-state cars. 

An additional 500,000 are reported to 
have come in by bus. 

The living of these people and their 
families rearranges itself into new pat- 
terns. For instance, the swing shifters 
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leave their jobs at midnight ready for re- 
laxation and a good time. In the early 
hours of the morning, they throng the 
streets of Oakland and San Francisco. It 
is as though every 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing is noontime! 

The graveyard shift, completing its 
work by seven A.M. finds what would he 
its typical evening fun in the morning 
hours! 


They buy and buy 


HUGE wages for many people accus- 
tomed previously to subsistence incomes 
have brought a carefree abandon in spend- 
ing. Retail sales in the San Francisco Bay 
area, along with those in Seattle and Port- 
land, are outstripping all other sections in 
the West. 

In the Bay area, the Federal Reserve 
figure for 1942 showed a 29 per cent in- 
crease. This is phenomenal when it is rec- 
ognized that it includes many business 
houses involving lines in which merchan- 
dise is either greatly curtailed or com- 
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pletely unavailable for civilian consumers 

In the middle of 1942, government regu- 
lations on charge accounts caused a de. 
cided rearrangement of cash and charge 
business everywhere, and especially in 
this area. In October, 1941, this average 
relationship was cash and C.O.D., 47 per 
cent; regular charge, 43 per cent; insta). 
ment, ten per cent. 

By October, 1942, this had rearrange 
itself: cash and C.O.D., 57 per cent; regu- 
lar charge, 35 per cent; installment, eight 
per cent. 

All of these deviations from the peace. 
time normal are starting new trails of 
working, living and spending throughout 
this and similar areas. Undoubtedly many 
habits of living formed now will be for. 
gotten when peace comes. But who can 
Say which ones will remain, which be 
dropped entirely, which modified. There 
can be no doubt that some of them wil] 
leave their indelible marks on the post- 
war patterns, in many ways earmarking 
a new and different phase in the American 
way of life. 





Shipyard Styling for Safety 


Feminine tastes combined with utility 
in new coveralls designed for Kaiser's 
women workers. Women on the ways 
have their way on clothes 


A CAREFULLY-PLANNED, attractive 
coverall designed especially by a stylist 
for shipyard women workers is helping 
more than 1,000 welders and burners in 
Henry J. Kaiser’s Oregon Shipbuilding 
Corporation at Portland to be chic and 
safe on the job. 

Lunch-pail gossip about work clothes 
led Mable Siegfried, reporter for Bo’s’n’s 
Whistle, yard publication, to consult petite 
Elsie Foster, forewoman of the women 
workers. 

They took a poll, which revealed that 
women on the ways are tired of ill-fitting 
men’s hand-me-downs, want sturdy, styl- 
ish clothes of their own. 

The poll revealed that: 

More women wear girdles than don’t. 

They think slacks are dangerous and 
impractical. 

They prefer high-laced, military-type 
boots. 

They don’t want to look like men “or 
worse.” 

They prefer durable, more expensive 
clothing. 

In short, they want to be safe, comfort- 
able, smart, but sexless, while working at 
their war-time jobs. 

So sketches incorporating the most 
popular ideas were shown to the women 
workers, for more criticisms. Then the 
“perfect” garmerit was designed. It has 
taken the women workers on the wharves 
by storm. 

The new shipyard suit is a one-piece 
coverall, belted to make it seem a two- 
piece garment. It has concealed buttons, 
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Lunch time gossip about clothes led to a poll, after which a 


stylist was called in to design work clothes that women liked 


a zippered cigarette and coin pocket, 
roomy slash pockets in the trousers, a 
snug-fitting collar and a strap that but- 
tons around the ankles. An extra-long 
shirt-tail gives double protection over the 
hips and the patented side fastening of 
the drop-seat, which is attached to the 
self-fabric belt, makes the garment ad- 
justable to all figures. It’s made of water- 
repellent gabardine. 


It fits Government regulations, too, 


which require that the hair of women 
welders must be bound, and make. taboo 
all jewelry, high-heels, open toes, and in- 
flammable cellulose or silk garments in 
the interests of safety 

Everything that tends toward glamour 
is missing from the new suits except 
glamour, of course. 

Male shipyard workers voice no objec- 
tions to the change. 

VIRGINIA SHIRLEY. 
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M ost Californians call it the 


Donner Pass over the High Sierra, on 
Southern Pacific’s Overland Route. But 
to every railroad man on our Sacra- 
mento Division, it is “The Hill.” There’s 
no tougher stretch of railroad in the 


country. 


From the rolling « ountry east of Sacra- 
mento, the double track begins to climb 
toward the gentle foothills that hide the 
summit ridge. But the grade is decep- 
tively steep, and at Roseville the big 


cab-in-front locomotives are coupled on. 


With exhausts roaring and sixteen drive 
wheels charging, the great engines as- 
sault The Hill. Through Rocklin, New- 
castle and Auburn, through Clipper Gap 
and Colfax and Gold Run—the way 
stations of the Forty-Niners—through 
Dutch Flat and Emigrant Gap to the 
7,000-foot summit, with Donner Lake 


shimmering far helow. 


The Hill 


March, 1943 


From the summit you can hear the 
monsters coming up the grade, their 
far-off whistles echoing in the granite 
canyons. You can feel the stirring pulse 
of a railroad at war—the grim deter- 
mination of the big engines and the 


men who run them. 


There isn’t a man on The Hill who isn't 
proud of the kind of railroading they do 
there, proud of the way they keep the 
line open in spite of everything that 
Nature can throw at them. 

If you’ve ever been routed out of awarm 
bed to help mana work train or a rotary 


snow plow, you know why being a rail- 
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road man is a lot like being in the army. 
Every one of us is on call 24 hours a day 
to keep ’em rolling. 





5 Great Routes Serving | 
America and Mexico 
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The Southern Pacific system extends from the 
Torrid Zone (Guadalajara, Mexico) more than 
half way to the North Pole. 


SP 


The Friendly Southern Pacific 


Headquarters: 65 Market St., San Francisco, California 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL TOTALLY MOBILIZED FOR WAR 
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“Soldiers come first 
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good reason, too. 


these days, Dad!” 


“6 Yes Mary. ret { COT AW V CAH afford 
fo Walt a fer minutes for our train. 
The Seaboard 27VES troop trains and 
war supplies the right of way. And 
99 


“That's all right with us. We can 


wait—soldiers can’t. 7? 
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Where Size 
Blunts Efficiency 


Continued from page 25) 

Here’s why: 

The War Department, for example, 
requires private plants making muni- 
tions to maintain staffs of guards. The 
number, a military secret, reaches thou- 
sands. The department reimburses the 
plants for the guard salaries. 

Everyone knows that both the Army 


| and the Navy have leased or bought 
| ships, docks, warehouses, hotels, and the 
| like. The staffs and crews of many of 
| these facilities are still considered to be 
| private employees although they are 
| working strictly for Uncle Sam. 


It may be argued further that em- 


| ployees in the great plane, tank, and gun 


factories are federal workers in the 
strict sense of the word. Many of these 
plants were built with federal money 


| and Government tells the operators 
| when, how, and what to produce. 


In World War I, soldiers did many 
jobs that civilians are doing today. Sev- 
eral hundred thousand civilians today 
are building and servicing cantonments 
and training centers. If an administra- 
tive order should transform all these 
workers into soldiers, it would mean a 
larger army. The manpower problem 
would be aggravated as many of the 
civilian employees are women and older 
men. The taxpayers would pay as much, 
if not more, in the long run. 

In any event, it becomes obvious that 
the 3,000,000 figure could be changed 
many thousands either way overnight. 

Even the most rabid expansionists in 
Washington have been flabbergasted by 
the mushrooming of Big Government. 
Congress is talking about reducing the 
number of civilian workers, but don’t 
be misled. The chances are 100 to one 


| against it. Most of the Congressmen 
| who complain about Big Government 


will continue to vote to make it bigger. 
That is the realistic outlook. 


Why no one acts 


I KNOW of a bureau that was recently 
abolished years after its usefulness had 
expired. Despite the manpower short- 
age, more than a score of congressmen 
protested vigorously the bureau’s de- 
mise, among them two senators whom 
the public regards as front-line economy 
advocates. 

After all, Congress has voted money 


| to build additional air and supply depots, 


additions to arsenals, Navy yards, and 
new air fields. These vast projects must 
be staffed. That will take many more 
civilian employees. The congressman 
who votes against operating an airfield 
after it has been built will be accused of 
hampering the war effort. No one now 
wants to invite that accusation. 

The cold truth is that the only thing 
that can stop the growth of Big Govern- 
ment is the end of the war. Unless peace 
comes sooner, the number of civilian em- 
ployees is expected to reach 3,750,000 by 
July 1, 1944. 

Of these, less than one out of ten will 
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be in the Capital. Many cities now have 
more federal workers now than Wash- 
ington had in World War I. 

Most of the people I know in Govern- 
ment are convinced that it’s easily possi- 
ble that Uncle Sam could do everything | 
he does now, and do it better, with few- 
er employees. Yet these same people 
criticize the attacks of Big Government. 
They contend that no one has come up 
with a workable plan for reduction. 

What’s needed, it seems to me, is a 
radically different approach, a different | 
philosophy, toward the operation of Gov- | 
ernment among the employees them- | 
selves. Premiums must be placed on 
efficiency. 


Size, not efficiency 


IN wide-open Big Government all the | 
emphasis is on expansion. It’s to the in- 

terest of the official or supervisor to 

build up a larger staff. It means a better 

title and a higher salary. 

In any annual report of a Cabinet offi- 
cer or agency head, you'll probably find 
something like this: 

“When I became head of this depart- 
ment there were 20,000 employees. Now 
we have a Staff of 30,000 loyal and hard- 
working employees.” 

In Government that’s viewed as an 
accomplishment. 

This concept must be changed if we’re 
ever going to reduce the number of 
workers and still do the essential work. 

Turnover in Big Government has been 
fantastically high during the past year. 
Over some months it was running 83 
per cent in Washington and around 50 
per cent in the field. Practically all the 
employees resigned voluntarily. Few 
people in Government are fired even for 
incompetence. 

The governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, for example, even if he 
caught one of his farm mortgage col- 
lectors in a red-handed theft would have 
to go through a long rigmarole in the 
Department of Agriculture before the 
thief could be struck from the pay roll. 

As for the cause of idleness in Big 
Government, employees who complain 
of nothing to do tell one of two stories: 

1. Their offices were built up to take 
care of the maximum work load and, 
instead of being transferred to busy 
offices when work slackened, they were 
kept on and given little or nothing to do. 

2. They failed to perform satisfac- 
torily some job assigned to them. In- 
stead of being fired or transferred they 
were ignored and given little or no work. 

Too many people in Big Government 
have adopted the attitude that Big Gov- 
ernment owes them a living, that they 
Should be soft and easy, that no em- 
ployee or official should be offended, that 
they aren’t paying the salaries out of 
their own pocket so why should they 
worry about the number of employees. 

These concepts are inherent, deep- 
rooted, and exist in almost every depart- 
ment and agency in and out of Wash- | 
ington. They must be changed before | 


War or no war, the issue can’t be side- 
stepped much longer and, if it isn’t met 


sig Government can be trimmed down. | 


forcefully, the public can’t be blamed for 
demanding, as Luther Steward fears, 
that the “damn rdscals” be cleaned out. 
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poner DING contracts have been 

canceled, munitions and other war 
production has been retarded, and mil- 
itary programs have been altered down- 
ward for want of steel ***.’’ (U.S. Con- 
gressional Committee for Investigation 
of the Steel Shortage Situation.) 

Tens of thousands of North Caro- 
lina boys are in the Armed Forces, and 
North Carolina wants those boys and 
their comrades-in-arms from other states 
to have the tanks, the planes, the guns 
and the ships that will assure them Vic- 


tory... Victory that is possible only if 


the steel shortage is ended. 


In North Carolina are millions of 


tons of magnetic iron ores suitable for 


the production of sponge iron. North 


Carolina has untapped coal deposits of 


chemical composition and physical prop- 
erties suitable for 
iron production. 


In some areas coal 


and iron are found in the same deposits. 
The U. S. Bureau of Mines has re- 
ported, after tests : 

“<The by-product yield of this coal is 
entirely satisfactory . . . reasonable to ex- 
pect a 70 per cent yield of metallurgical 
coke, 10,000 to 12,000 cubic feet of good 
gas, 11 gallons of tar and 25 to 27 pounds 
of ammonium sulphate’ per ton of coal. 

Sponge iron can lick the critical steel 
shortage. North Carolina is an ideal lo- 
cation for sponge iron production. Away 
from congested centers, yet close to the 
richest consuming markets, North Car- 
olina has the further advantages of na- 
tive-born labor, ample power, mild 
year-round climate and excellent trans- 
portation facilities. Write today, Com- 
merce and Industry Division 3068 
Department of Conservation and Devel- 


opment, Raleigh, North Carolina, 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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Our Own Social Security Needs 


By MARION B. FOLSOM 





Although social insurance can prevent hardships of old age or 


unemployment, there are many things which it cannot do 


Soctat insurance plans cannot be an 
important factor in achieving a high 
level of employment after the war or 
at any time. They can, however, play 
an important part in maintaining a 
minimum income and in preventing 
hardships and want due to unemploy- 
ment, old age or illness. 

A good start has already been made 
in developing sound plans in this coun- 
try. This year, with high employment, 
would seem to be a good time to extend 
and improve these plans. If changes are 
to be made, it is appropriate that busi- 
ness men and others should bring their 
common sense and judgment to bear in 
helping officials, legislatures and Con- 
gress in making them. 

Already there is a good bit of think- 
ing on this subject. The Beveridge re- 
port on social insurance plans of Great 
Britain has aroused considerable in- 
terest here while Social Security Board 
officials and others have outlined gen- 
eral proposals for extending American 
plans. 

In whatever is done, two basic prin- 
ciples of social insurance should be 
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kept in mind: The plan should provide 
benefits at the minimum subsistence 
level, with the incentive and oppor- 
tunity for the individual to add volun- 
tarily to these benefits, and the plan 
should be contributory. 

Since any improvements made now 
would be helpful in meeting the situa- 
tion which is likely to arise immedi- 
ately after the war while industry is 
being shifted back to civilian produc- 
tion, it is not too early to review the 
entire social security situation to see 
how we may best meet the objectives 
we have in mind. 

In his report, Sir William Beveridge 
recommends that all the social insur- 
ance plans be consolidated into one 
overall plan and proposes a number of 
changes or extensions in present plans. 

If carried out, his plan would in- 
clude: retirement pensions, unemploy- 
ment benefits, disability benefits, ma- 
ternity benefits, benefits to widows, 
marriage grants, funeral grants. Med- 
ical treatment is covered under another 
plan. 

These principles are clearly brought 
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THE BEVERIDGE Plan forms 
a good background for study 
but it cannot be taken as a 
complete model for an extend- 


ed American program 


out in the following extracts from the 
Report: 

. they do not touch the main problem 
of maintaining employment. For that other 
measures are needed. Unless such mea- 
sures are prepared and can be effective, 
much that might otherwise be gained 
through the plan for Social Security will 
be wasted 

It is, first and foremost, a plan of insur- 
ance—of giving in return for contributions 
benefits up to a subsistence level, as of 
right and without means test, so that in- 
dividuals may build freely upon it. 

The State in organizing security should 
not stifle incentive, opportunity, responsi- 
bility; in establishing a national minimum, 
it should leave room and encouragement 
for voluntary action by each individual to 
provide more than that minimum for him- 
self and his family. 

In so far as voluntary insurance meets 
real needs, it is an essential part of secur- 
ity; scope and encouragement for it must 
be provided. 

Development of voluntary insurance and 
saving among persons of limited means is 
desirable also from another point of view 
Material progress depends upon technical 
progress which depends upon investment 
and ultimately upon savings. 


The costs would be met by contribu- 
tions from the employer, the employee, 
and the State. These plans would be ex- 
tended to cover many new workers 
such as housewives, employers, traders 
and independent workers. The most 
drastic change proposed is the payment 
to the family of allowances for each 
child after the first, with the Govern- 
ment bearing the entire cost. 

Four general principles underlie the 
recommendations: 


First, it is realized that social insur- 
ance in itself will not meet the prob- 
lems of maintaining employment. 

Second, the plans are contributory. It 
is interesting to note that the em- 
ployee’s contributions would be in- 
creased to a rate higher than that of 
the employer while, under most pres- 
ent plans, the rates are about the 
same. 

Third, all benefits are based on a mini- 
mum subsistence level. 

Fourth, the individual has opportunity 
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CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
Vehicles of Victory 


ON THE FIGHTING FRONTS—ABROAD 





Chevrolet trucks—like much other Chevrolet- | 
built equipment—are fighting side by side with ‘ 
our fighting men in all parts of the world. 











Serving Agriculture - Serving Industry [ama |) % 
Serving All America \ 
ars} 


a . . War Carriers for th e Nation 


7 LE STAMPS * 





CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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and encouragement to provide for 
additional benefits. 


Although these are all sound prin- 
ciples for any social insurance plan, it 
by no means follows that this country 
could adopt a plan which might be 
successful in England. For instance, 
in our present plans, the rates of con- 
tributions and benefits vary with 
wages paid while in England they are 
uniform. The wide range in per-capita 
income, wages and standards of liv- 
ing in this country make flat rates 
impractical. 


Situation in U. S. 


A UNIFIED plan which would be fea- 
sible for a small, compact country 
with a homogeneous population, as 
England, might not work out at all 
satisfactorily in a country the size of 
the United States, with these wide 
varieties in local conditions. The Bev- 
eridge report questions whether fiat 
rates are altogether satisfactory in 
England. 

In this country the states have 
played an important part in develop- 
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ing social insurance. Workers’ com- 
pensation has always been handled on 
a state basis. The unemployment com- 
pensation plan and old age assistance 
are also administered by the states. 
On the other hand, the old age in- 
surance plan, due to its nature, has 
been developed on a _ nation-wide 
basis. 

In any extensions of social insur- 
ance, the respective functions of the 
state and the federal Government 
must be carefully studied. Further- 
more, individual company plans for 
group life insurance, pensions and 
sickness benefits have been widely 
adopted here and are important fac- 
tors in providing security for millions 
of workers. 

Care must be taken not to interfere 
with these plans, 

Officials of the Social Security 
Board and others have recently pro- 
posed that this country adopt one uni- 
fied social insurance plan which would 
include and extend the two existing 
plans—old age insurance and unem- 
ployment compensation—and in addi- 
tion would provide permanent dis- 
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The Lady Makes Her Sacrifice 


lt has been well established that women will give up 
more foibles and so-called indispensables with better grace 
than men in war-time. But for a company boss to ask them to 
give up telephoning indicated more than the usual amount of 
nerve on the part of Goodyear’s management for the average 
girl’s telephonitis affliction is no fable. So when lovely Ruth 
Harnack reported for duty there was the sign on the telephone 
receiver, “Is this call necessary? If so, be brief!’’ She didn’t 
talk, neither did she quit. Every telephone in the plant was 
similarly labeled and phone calls were considerably reduced. 
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ability, temporary disability benefits 
and hospitalization benefits, This plan 
would involve a cost of ten per cent 
of pay roll, compared with the present 
cost of five per cent. Since the details 
of these proposals have not yet been 
released, only the principles involved 
can now be discussed. 


Old age insurance 


THE federal old age insurance plan 
which was included in the Social 
Security Act of 1935 was radically 
changed in 1939 as the result of 
recommendations by a Federal Ad- 
visory Council. With these changes, 
the plan was put on a current-cost or 
pay-as-you-go basis, with provision 
for only a contingency reserve. The 
changes included provisions for addi- 
tional pension allowances to retired 
men with wives over 65, for widows 
and children allowances, and changes 
in benefit formula. Students of social 
insurance generally agree that the 
principles of the present plan are 
sound. 

It has been recommended that the 
plan should be extended to cover parts 
of the population now omitted, includ- 
ing employees of non-profit organiza- 
tions; government workers; domestic 
servants; farm labor; and self-em- 
ployed. Administrative problems con- 
nected with the first two groups are 
not difficult but for the last three they 
are. The Social Security Board has 
been working for some time on a 
stampbook system to supplement the 
present reporting system in covering 
some of these groups, and it would 
seem desirable to extend the plan at 
once to all these groups. 

Late in 1942, Congress discussed 
the question whether the tax rates 
under the old age insurance plan— 
one per cent on employers and one 
per cent on employees—should be in- 
creased on January 1, 1943. In recent 
years benefits have been below nor- 
mal, as many persons who would nor- 
mally retire are continuing to work, 
and contributions have been above 
normal due to high employment. The 
reserve has increased faster than an- 
ticipated and, on November 30, 1942, 
was $3,700,000,000. 

Congress, following the principle of 
keeping the plan on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, postponed to January 1, 1944, 
the increase scheduled for January 1, 
1943. 

Those advocating an increase in the 
tax rates point out that the collection 
of additional taxes would serve as a 
check on the inflationary trend, pro- 
vide the Treasury with money needed 
to finance the war, and that additional 
reserves should be accumulated. From 
the point of view of general policy it 
would seem unwise to have any in- 
crease made in the social insurance 
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Clack chet holes the Hecy, ca 


TO COMBAT fog and night and clouds.. 


. our navy re- 
quires the finest and most pow erful of lenses for range- 
finders, searchlights, blinkers and binoculars. Lenses that 
require some of the most exacting work in the world. 
They must be ground and polished. Re-ground and re- 
polished... time and again. The lightest scratch can 
mean ruin. 

hus a simple thing like the cloth that workers use for 
polishing becomes of vital importance. Leading makers 


of optical instruments have long searched for a cloth 
which would be at once soft and absorbent, vet particu- 


rly free from lint. 


Could \merican Viscose research laboratories dev ise a 
yarn and assist in developing a fabric that would meet 


such exacting specifications? 


When the problem was presented to us, it so happened 
that we had just recently helped in the development of a 
special diaper fabric with our extra-strong rayon staple, 
“A visco,” combined with cotton. Repeated tests showed 
that besides being unusually soft and absorbent, this fab- 
ric was remarkably lint free... would prove ideal for Jens 
polishing. Today this “Avisco” spun rayon and cotton 
cloth, developed for babies’ diapers, is being used by 
leading optical instrument makers and U.S. Navy plants 
similarly engaged. 

This is a case where research done in peace time is help- 
ing America in wartime. And after the war. ..when vic- 
tory is won.. .“Avisco” and other products of Amer- 
ican Viscose research will resume their job of enriching 


\merica’s world of textiles. 





AMERICAN 





VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Providence, R. L; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


% BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 


Copyright, 1948—American Viscose Corp, 
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taxes which cannot be justified by the 
financial requirements of the plan itself. 


Unemployment compensation 


THE provisions of the state unemploy- 
ment compensation laws vary as to 
duration, amount of benefits and other 
features. Due largely to the high level of 
employment resulting from war produc- 
tion, the reserves have accumulated 


more rapidly than anticipated and, for 


the entire country, totaled about $3,600,- 
000,000 last November 30. The adequacy 
of present funds cannot be judged, how- 
ever, by current experience as the shift 
from war to civilian production may re- 
sult in heavy drains, particularly in 
states where war industries have at- 
tracted a relatively large number of 
workers. It is well, therefore, to consider 
the financial aspects carefully before 
changing these plans. 

It should be understood that the state 
unemployment compensation laws were 
intended to take care of fluctuations in 
employment in normal times and short 
periods of business unsettlement. They 
are not expected to provide benefits dur- 
ing long periods of unemployment. 

It has been recommended that both 
the duration and amount of benefits be 
increased. In most states the duration is 
now between 16 and 20 weeks. The maxi- 
mum weekly benefits vary from $15 to 
$20. Rather than increase the benefits 
for all workers, many students of the 
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subject feel that it is better to provide 
a basic benefit for the single men and 
make additional allowances for the wife 
and dependent children. Such a provision 
is included in the District of Columbia 
law and was recommended last year by 
the employers and public representa- 
tives of the New York State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Advisory Council. Under 
this provision, those most in need of 
larger benefits would receive them; it is 
a sound principle of social insurance and 
follows a similar change made in the old 
age insurance plan in 1938. 

Any appreciable increase in duration 
or amount of benefits would involve ad- 
ditional contributions in practically all 
states. At present the employer pays the 
entire tax, with a maximum of three per 
cent. It would seem logical to finance in- 
creased benefits by employee contribu- 
tions. It is generally agreed that the 
plan would be on a sounder basis if it 
were contributory. An addition of a ons 
per cent employee contribution would, 
in most cases, provide for 20 weeks’ dura- 
tion and reasonable allowances for de- 
pendents., 

This year would seem an ideal time to 
make these changes since employees ar¢ 
generally in position to pay. 

The federal unemployment insurance 
tax applies only to employers with eight 
or more workers. 

The system should be extended to cov- 
er employees of smaller concerns and 
also to some other groups, as in the case 











A Matter of Principle is Involved 


..- built into Morse Drives! Operat- 
ing on the principle of TEETH NOT 
TENSION, Morse Drives eliminate 
power waste... slippage and fric- 
tional contact losses of power. 


Delivering power at practically 
100% efficiency, every Morse Drive 
is a completely engineered power 
transmission unit so designed as to 
render unfailing service. 


Meeting the challenge of war, Morse 
Drives are serving in tanks, planes, 


guns and ships ... and in the factor- 
ies, on the machines producing them 
... transmitting fractional h.p. in no- 
load timing devices, transmitting 
5,000 h.p., and upwards, in steel mills. 
Morse Drives will help you make 
important power savings, will help 
you speed production with their cer- 
tain, positive action, Further, because 
Morse Drives are longer-lived, be- 
cause they require a minimum of 
maintenance and service attention 
... they'll save you money. 


Your nearby Morse Drive Engineer will assist you in engineering Morse Drives to your job 


SILENT CHAINS ROLLER CHAINS 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS CLUTCHES 


MORSE pos/fiveDRIVE 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 


ITHACA N.Y 
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of old age insurance. Here again, how- 
ever, it would be necessary to have ga 
stampbook system to supplement the 
present reporting method. 


Federal vs state systems 


THE Social Security Board now advo- 
cates that a national system under fed- 
eral administration should replace the 
present federal-state system. This would 
simplify reporting, solve the problem of 
the worker transferring from one state 
to another, strengthen the system finan- 
cially by pooling the funds. 

On the other hand, state systems have 
certain advantages. The plans can be 
adapted to meet local conditions, there 
is a better check on administration and 
a greater interest in the system when 
handled on a local basis. State systems 
also provide good opportunity for ex- 
periments in new plans and are in ac- 
cord with traditional American policy. 

The logical step at this time seems to 
be to improve the state systems rather 
than make a complete change by aban- 
doning them entirely. 

Most difficulties in administration of 
state plans have been ironed out and 
federal and state authorities, by co- 
operation, should eliminate the rest. The 
chief concern now should be whether the 
reserve in each state is large enough to 
cover present benefits in a period of pro- 
tracted unemployment. Individual states 
should therefore study the effects which 
a depression would have on their funds, 
and take necessary steps to put the 
plans on a sound basis. Plans for meet- 
ing the unemployment which might con- 
tinue during a deep depression after the 
benefits under the state systems have 
been exhausted also need study. Perhaps 
a system of extended benefits could be 
developed, with both the federal and 
state governments meeting the cost. 

It is important that the states act im- 
mediately to put their plans in a sound 
position, taking advantage of the pres- 
ent high employment to accumulate ade- 


quate reserves to meet the possible 
heavy post-war drains 
Experience-rating 
THIRTY-SIX of the state unemploy- 
ment compensation systems have ex- 
perience-rating provisions with lower 


rates for employers whose employment 
fluctuates little. Although there is evi- 
dence in several states that these plans 
have served as an incentive to stabilize 
employment, the war has made it diffi- 
cult to demonstrate how much stability 
has been due to these plans and how 
much to war production. These are de- 
sirable which the other 12 
states should adopt to protect their em- 
ployers against a competitive disadvan- 
tage after the war. 


provisions 


Sickness benefits 


IT has been proposed that workers who 
lose employment through temporary dis- 
ability should be paid the same cash 
benefits as are paid under the unemploy- 
ment compensation One state 

Rhode Island—has recently introduced 
this plan, with the cost to be financed by 
the one per cent employee contribution 


laws. 
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Don’t 


believe a word he says- 











HIS IS AN OPTIMIST. Bless him! Every 
business needs one. But don’t believe a 
word he says when he starts waving away the 
uncertainties of the future in regard to replac- 
ing key men. For that’s a tough job today... 
which is stumping many a concern. 

We've got an answer that isn’t perfect be- 
cause we can’t replace the man — but we can 
provide indemnification cash to cover the loss 
of key men by death . . . cash which will be 
payable to the company in amounts directly 


related to the key men’s salaries. 


1. Such an amount would finance interim ad- 
justments of personnel, special expenses in- 
curred plus the increased salaries which 


are more than likely to result today. 


2. With this type of Northwestern Mutual 
protection, the emergency acquisition of new 
men is financed at a surprisingly low cost. Our 
plan has a secondary advantage . . . it assures 
the accumulation of a special surplus through 


the cash value of the policies, if the men live. 


3. Don’t forget that the difference between in- 
surance companies is significant. When buying 
life insurance, you may well save yourself hun- 
dreds of premium dollars, if you will do these 
two things: (1) listen carefully to the North- 
western Mutual agent’s full story of a wonder- 
ful dividend record, and (2) check with any of 
our policyholders, for they can tell you, better 
than we can, why no company excels Northwestern 
Mutual in that happiest of all business relation- 


ships... old customers coming back for more. 





1857 io | 1943 


The Northwestern 
Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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previously collected for unemployment 
compensation. Many individual employ- 
ers already have plans for paying cash 
benefits to workers who are sick. Al- 
though the problems of administering a 
sick benefit plan are greater than those 
of an unemployment compensation plan, 
it would seem desirable that more states 
adopt these plans. They should be fi- 
nanced on a contributory basis. 

It is important, in the case of sick 
benefits, that provision be made to con- 
tinue the company plans already in exis- 
tence. In many cases they provide more 
liberal benefits than would be necessary 
for a state plan. 


Disability benefits 


IT has also been proposed that the fed- 
eral old age insurance plan provide bene- 
fits to those covered under it who be- 
come totally and permanently disabled. 

A logical first step in insuring against 
this hazard would be to amend the old 
age insurance plan so that benefits could 
be paid to workers who become totally 
and permanently disabled after age 55 
or 60. This would not be very expensive 
in the first few years and proper ad- 
ministrative machinery could be estab- 
lished. It could be extended later to 
lower ages if experience indicates that it 
can be properly administered. 


Hospitalization insurance 


ANOTHER proposal has been to include 
in an overall federal scheme hospitaliza- 
tion insurance or cash benefits to sick 
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persons while in hospitals. The benefits 
would be a flat amount—$3 has been 
suggested—a day. Many new adminis- 
tration problems would enter into such 
a plan and there is a question as to 
whether a uniform benefit would be sat- 
isfactory for the whole country. 

Voluntary hospital plans have de- 
veloped rapidly in recent years. The lat- 
est estimates show about 15,000,000 
persons covered. They have been satis- 
factory and are filling a worth while 
need. Would it not be better to encour- 
age the more widespread adoption of 
these voluntary plans rather than to 
have the Government enter this new 
field at this time? 


Medical care 


DEFINITE plans for extending social 
insurance to include medical care are 
unlikely at this time. Experience in Eng- 
land and elsewhere has indicated that 
health insurance particularly should be 
locally administered as far as possible. 

The logical development in this coun- 
try would be to have some states ex- 
periment with medical care insurance 
plans. Perhaps in a few states doctors, 
business men, workers and state officials 
might work out together a contributory 
plan to provide medical care. Such a 
plan should permit operation of local 
community plans, individual employer 
plans and insurance company plans, and 
should provide as far as possible for lo- 
cal administration. This would not seem 
to be the time for federal legislation on 
medical care. 
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THAT’S Business! Customers 
multiply but there is little to 
sell, and few to sell it 


Business is too good. 

There’s too much of it, in selling and 
service lines as well as in the war plants. 
They all face the same problems in han- 
dling it—shortages in manpower and 
materials. 

Because war plants are taking the 
essentials, sales and service lines are 
struggling along with what’s left. And 
finding business much too good in nearly 
all classifications. 

These range all the way from laun- 
dries to liquors to office machinery. 
When distillers stopped making whisky 
October 8 they thought they had enough 
stored to last five years. But the demand 
has been skyrocketing. Now some dis- 


. tillers are said to be worrying about the 














Full Value— 
Immediatel Y 


That’s why the most dependable and trouble- 


free asset a man leaves is his life insurance. 


And usually, of all his possessions, this was 
the easiest for him to acquire. 


May we assist you? 


ted) eudtential 
Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 








possibility of selling themselves out of 
business. 

The current combination of little man- 
power and much work would create a 
field day for the office machinery busi- 
ness—if that business had enough of 
these time and labor savers to sell. 

New taxes, coupon banking, larger 
pay-rolls, social security deductions, re- 
negotiations, and many other things 
have combined to create a terrific book- 
keeping job. 

But production of bookkeeping’s 
greatest aids—intricate and expensive 


| office machines—has been cut this year 


to 30 per cent of 1941 output. This means 
a lot of ledger work will be done by hand, 
and hands are scarce. 

Department store buyers are finding 
S. R. O. signs in New York markets. It’s 
the men and materials problem again. 
It will affect nearly every department. 

Substitutes—you'’ll hear them de- 
scribed as “alternates’—are being 
grabbed up as fast as they’re found. The 
idea is to get something, or anything, 
to put on the counters after the first half 
of the year. By that time stocks on the 
shelves and in the warehouses will be 
gone. 

Manufacturers are protecting their 
old customers by dealing with no one 
else. Buyers heretofore wined and dined 
by the trade on their New York trips are 
reaching for the check, hoping to in- 
crease their catches. They are ordering 
in double quantities, expecting half of 





| it will reach their stores. 


Shoe repairmen are working nights. 
Some report the sole leather they get is 


| several grades below that they used a 
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year ago. The Army is taking top grade 
stuff. Repairmen also are finding ma- 
chinery, 
get. 
There’s 
Jaunderers 


talk of bakers, 
and dairymen 


cleaners, 
cancelling 


| 


needles, linen thread, harder to 


house-to-house service because of the | 


fuel, rubber and manpower shortages, 

The cost of maintaining dwelling 
puildings has almost doubled. With rents 
frozen and costs climbing, landlords are 
letting things go in many cases. There’s 
plenty of wallpaper, paint and varn- 
ishes, but few persons who will hang or 
brush it. 

Transportation companies in the East 


where pleasure driving is banned have | 


found the order has shifted the burden 


from private automobiles to public 
vehicles. 
Fifty per cent increases in Sunday 


riders are common on street cars, busses, 
even railroads. 

Railroads are calling out of retire- 
ment every piece of rolling stock that 
might carry anything. Even circus 
trains may be snatched up while the 
shows are in winter quarters. 

Automobile manufacturers who were 
striving to keep their dealer organiza- 
tions in business handling repairs and 
maintenance are worried about the 
pleasure driving prohibition. Service 





work kept many of them going last year. | 
The 1943 volume might drop below the | 


danger point if the pleasure driving ban 
sticks, or spreads. 

Even insane asylums and jails 
ing to feel the war’s effect. Food ration- 
ing under which inmates of institutions 
will feel the same restrictions as those 
limiting diets in private homes are be- 
ing outlined. 
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WAR FUND 





President Roosevelt has set March as 
the month when the American people 
are asked to support the 1943 Red Cross 
War Fund. This fund will be made up of 
pennies, dimes, dollars and larger con- 
tributions. But no matter what an indi- 
vidual’s gift, there is the assurance that 
Some portion goes for every Red Cross 
service. 


are go- | 
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end an ear. 
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to these cutting remarks 


a” 


YOU'VE NEVER SEEN, nor ever will see, the 
original Declaration of Independence. 

This “scrap of paper,” as you would scornfully 
call it, Mr. Hitler, has invited liberty-loving people to 
our shores from all over the earth. Their brains and brawn along 
with their hatred of tyranny is the power which will defeat you. 

These determined men are working day and night in our 
huge armament plants, with the avowed purpose of cutting you 
down. To these men, the words written on that parchment 
are the inspiring force which will smother you under 
the weight of America’s mighty production power. 

And, Mr. Hitler, if you are inclined to think that these are 
pompous, idle words, go into one of your trances. Then, take a journey 
to the Detroit Tap & Tool Company’s plant. Watch the 
precision-production of Detroit Taps and Tools that are helping cut 
threads to build weapons that will out-blitz you... all because 
of that hallowed Document in Washington. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Detroit Tap & Tool Co. 


8432 BUTLER AVENUE «¢ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GROUND THREAD HOBBS «¢ THREAD GAGES 
SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 

















Victory Rides the Rails—on Time! 


Winning the war, at home and abroad, means winning the battle of 
transportation. The great part that America’s railroads are playing in 
that battle was revealed late in February before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Washington, where the rail executives came to de- 
fend the railroads’ rights to a rate increase granted more than a year ago 
by the I. C. C., but recently challenged by the O. P. A. Few people realize 
the tremendous tasks facing American railroads since Pearl Harbor— 
and before. A few facts give an idea of the problems: to move only one 
infantry division, 1,350 freight cars of all types are used and one armored 
division takes 75 trains of from 28 to 45 cars each. The charts below were 
designed to give in concise form a picture of a few of the recent crises 


that American railroads have faced- 
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CLASS1 RAILROADS 
REVENUE FREIGHT TON-MILES 
1914-1942 
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World War | was “small potatoes” to 
the railroads, compared to World War 
II’s demands. About 55 per cent more 
freight moved by rail in 1942 than in 
1918. Shown here are tonnages carried 
by Class I railroads by years, beginning 
with 1914. More freight rode the rails in 
1942 than any year in history. A total 
of 630,000,000,000 ton-miles (tons 
multiplied by distance carried) was 
handled and moved by the railroads. 
This was 155,000,000,000 ton-miles, or 
33 per cent more than the 1941 record; 
more freight than was hauled in the 
two-year periods of 1932-33 and 1938- 
39. The 1942 tonnage exceeded the 
boom year of ’29 by more than 40 per 
cent. 
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CLASS 1 RAILROADS 
REVENUE PASSENGER MILES 
1914 -1942 
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Passenger business, Once thought lost 
to rails, has returned. This chart, show- 
ing passenger movements for past 
years, reveals that Class I railroads 
transported 53,000,000,000 passenger- 
miles (passengers multiplied by dis- 
tance traveled) last year—an all-time 
high. This was 6,000,000,000 more pas- 
senger miles, or 13 per cent, above the 
previous record of 1920. The increase 
shown over 1941 was a startling 80 per 
cent. Joseph Eastman, director of the 
O.D.T., recently estimated that rail- 
roads are now carrying in troop move- 
ments as many as 2,000,000 servicemen 
a month—and that this number in- 
creases constantly. Soldiers now take 
more than half of all Pullman berths. 
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CLASS 1 RAILROADS 
YEARLY AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 
1916 -1942 
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Fewer persons, relatively, can now sing 
truly, “I’ve Been Working On The 
Railroad...” than in World War I. Al- 
though ton-miles and passenger-miles 
zoomed in 1942, the hiring schedules of 
Class I railroads did not. The line for 
employment trends since 1916 reveals 
that productivity per man has in- 
creased greatly on the railroads since 
World War I. The primary drop in em- 
ployment came with the depression, 
but the recovery did not require a pro- 
portional increase in workers. Factors 
are the greater mechanization of main- 
tenance forces, abandonment of much 
branch-line mileage and use of more 
efficient locomotives, both steam and 
Diesel. 
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more 


All the gold buried at Fort Knox, Ky., is less 
important to Victory than the rich iron ore 
deposits of the Mesabi, Cuyuna and Vermilion 
Ranges of Northern Minnesota. 


The Mesabi range alone contains the world’s 
largest developed deposits, and much of this ore 
lies in open pits. 

From these pits giant shovels scoop the vital 
“red dust” into Great Northern cars, which 
dump it a few hours later into docks in Duluth 
and Superior, at the Head of the Lakes. There 
ore boats are swiftly loaded for delivery to the 
nation’s steel mills. 
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ital than gold 


When the shipping season closed December 
5, new mining records had been set on the 
Minnesota ranges, and Great Northern Railway 
handled nearly 29,000,000 long tons—a third 
of the Lake Superior district’s total production. 

With the necessity of conserving equipment, 
Great Northern, between shipping seasons, is 
reconditioning motive power, cars, trackage, 
and its Allouez docks in Superior, making ready 
for a still bigger job in 1943. 

The fabulous iron ore deposits in Minnesota 
are only part of the wealth contributed to Amer- 
ica by the Zone of Plenty—and delivered by this 


vital artery of transportation. 


13REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


ROUTE OF THE EMPIRE BUILDER = BETWEEN THE GREAT LAKES AND THE PACIFIC 
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NUMBER OF RAILROAD LOCOMOTIVES OWNED 
AND AVERAGE TRACTIVE EFFORT IN POUNDS 
1914 - 1942 
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Railroads are doing a tremendous job 
with fewer (but bigger) locomotives. 
As this chart reveals, the high point in 
number of locomotives owned by Class 
I rail lines was in 1924, when 69,000 en- 
gines were in use. This fell rapidly to 
a low of 44,000 in 1940, increased mod- 
erately to 44,800 in 1942. Offsetting the 
decline in actual units, however, is the 
ascending line which represents the 
power, or tractive effort in pounds, in- 
herent in locomotives. It is evident that 
iron horsepower per locomotive has 
been increasing steadily through the 
years. In addition, the modern locomo- 
tive spends less time in the shop. 















































CLASS 1 RAILROADS 
NUMBER OF FREIGHT CARS OWNED 
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Box-cars are carrying greater indi- 
vidual loads and working harder than 
ever. This chart shows the number of 
freight cars owned by railways in each 
year from 1914. The average rated ca- 
pacity of freight cars has grown con- 
siderably. During the ’30’s, freight-cars 
were junked rapidly (and not re- 
placed), but this trend was reversed in 
1940, although the increase has been 
less than it would have been, under or- 
dinary similar circumstances. The 
threat of equipment shortages was met 
by putting more in each car, speeding 
up trains and reducing the idle time of 
cars. 









































CLASS 1 RAILROADS 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF REVENUE 
TONS PER FREIGHT TRAIN 
1916 -1942 
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Trains are longer in World War Il. 
Here is pictured the average number of 
revenue tons carried per train from 


1916 through 1942. The record train } 


load of 960 tons of revenue freight per 
train in 1942, it can be seen, is just an 
extension of a trend begun in 1932, 
when the railroads began to develop 
greater operating economies to meet 
depression and competition. Greater 
loads per car and greater tractive effort 
of locomotives make this increase pos- 
sible. A train carrying 960 net tons of 
freight actually weighs 2,256 gross 
tons, excluding the locomotive and 
tender. 





“Shopping Leave” 


Suorrmvc for “pointed” and un- 
rationed foods—most of them in short 
supply—favors the early comers. By 
the time the British war-working 
housewife gets around to the shops, 
most are closed or the limited quanti- 
ties are exhausted. To compete with the 
Woman at Home, the woman worker 
stayed away from work when she could 
be spared the least. 

British war production plants had to 
do something about the problem—-and 
they did. Some closed down Saturday 
mornings. 

They found that production actually 
increased, because of the improved 
morale of both married women and 
men. The women discontinued their old 
nabit of sneaking off in driblets 
throughout the week. 
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Boosts Output 


Others, working on urgent govern- 
ment contracts seven days a week, ar- 
ranged for food shopping orders to be 
filled at their plants. Female employees 
were urged to designate their prefer- 
ences in food shops, the one having the 
most votes being chosen as a central- 
ized source of supply. A variation of 
this plan was to rotate food stores for 
the first few weeks, to determine the 
one best equipped to handle group or- 
ders delivered to the plant. 

A personnel department representa- 
tive collected the workers’ orders and 
relayed them to the grocer each Mon- 
day or Tuesday. The grocer then had 
from three to four days to handle them. 
Shortly before the scheduled delivery 
time, the personnel representative col- 
lected money and coupons for the 
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“pointed” foods included in each order; 
checked the filled orders (each one 
separately packed) for possible errors, 
or for goods out of stock, or for substi- 
tute items. 

Centralizing these readjustments 
saved much confusion. 

The plan had a three-fold advan- 
tage: 1. The grocer could fill a good 
number of orders at his own conveni- 
ence, thus giving him fewer customers 
to handle in person at rush periods. He 
reciprocated by including a fair quan- 
tity of the so-called “luxury” foods in 
the factory group of orders. 2. The 
woman war worker saved shopping 
time and effort. 3. The industrialist 
benefited by improved morale and the 
better health of his female force. 

ERNEST A. DENCH 
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MOVING A MOUNTAIN 


TO #ZZ0 A WAR 


IGHT NOW—today—American 
men and equipment are per- 
forming miracles. Even the task of 
moving mountains has become 


more fact than fancy. 


In the huge open pits which 
hold the critical minerals we need 
for Victory, you'll hear the inces- 
sant hum of motors as big P&H 
Electric Shovels keep up their 
steady digging rhythm — wresting 
raw materials from the earth to 


feed war's enormous appetite. 

Dreams which began almost 
60 years ago are today realities 
that are serving America in her 
time of need—in mining, in in- 
dustry, in construction work of 
many kinds. They are the dreams 
that made P&H a leader in ap- 
plying electrical power to the 
movement of heavy loads — to 
save human labor and help create 
a better world. 





MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Electric Cranes * Electric Hoists « Arc Welders 
Excavators * Welding Electrodes 
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Bie Trucks 
CAN'T FLY 


Poor roads, traffic, distance—any of 
these can prevent fire apparatus from 
reaching outlying locations in time to 
prevent serious fire losses. Your rela- 
tively isolated plant—far from city fire 
departments—runs that risk daily un- 
less adequate fire fighting equipment 
is maintained right on your premises, 
immediately available. 

LaBour Fire Trailers put plant pro. 
tection on the soundest possible basis 
because they furnish their own power 
and can take water from any source. 
These easy-to-operate units are always 
ready for instant action—even inex- 
perienced men can use the LaBour 
effectively. 

All the facts concerning this low 
cost way to positive fire protection are 
in Bulletin No. 49, Write for your free 
copy today. 


THE LABOUR COMPANY, INC. 
1605 Sterling Ave., Elkhart, Ind., U.S.A. 
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Precision-ize Pencil Drawings 
Sharp Prints without Inking 

Relieve Draftsmen Shortage 

Speed Production Time 

Cut Operating Costs 

Make Old Boards Better Than New 


Cover worn-out boards. Make new boards 
more efficient. Most perfect drawing surface 
yet conceived. In use in over 1000 plants 
Costs very little. Write for details and trial 
offer on No-INK DRAWING Boarp Tops, 


w.u. LONG co., 425 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO—EST. 1911 
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TREASURY DEPT, 


Volunteers: 


PENALTIES aren't needed if the 
average citizen is convinced di- 


rectives make sense 


Do AMERICAN citizens realize they 
| are in the midst of total war, although 
the battle fronts may seem far distant 
from their front lawn? Are they willing 
to make voluntary sacrifices at home 
to attain the ends the nation must reach 
to wage total war? 
Some say yes. Some say no. 
Evidence keeps piling up, however, 
that American citizens, informed of a 
need and given understandable direc- 
tives, will come through. 
Take war bonds and stamps, for ex- 
ample. In 1942, the American public 
voluntarily bought $9,200,000,000 worth 








~ TER. OPYIST 


... can’t make a mistake! 


Now, with Offices, Drafting Rooms and 
Legal Departments jammed with important 
rush work—don’t let routine copying jobs 
create a bottleneck! 

Hunter Electro-Copyist will give you 
picture-perfect copies of anything in two di- 
mensions. Letters, briefs, tracings, blueprints, 
data sheets, etc.—all can be reproduced fast, 
at low cost—photoexact! 

Electro-Copyist has no lens 
—needs no darkroom. An office 
boy can operate it. Recom- 
mended by hundreds of 
leading national concerns, 


Write today for 
detailed folder. 


Portable Model 










HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC. 
493 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





—without threats of fines or imprison- | 


ment. Almost 300,000 volunteer helpers 
| sold those bonds, directed by an amaz- 


ingly-small number of paid workers in | 


Washington. Only 1,000 persons drawing 
pay help in the war bond drive, and the 
entire expense of administering the pro- 

|gram in 1942 ran little more than 
$10,000,000. 

This record is so outstanding that 
Rep. Louis L. Ludlow recently called the 
war bond drive the “most economical 
money-raising campaign in history.” He 


EASY KEEPERS 


Holsteins need no pampering, 

no fussing, no expensive hous- 

ing. They have an unequalled 

ability to turn inexpensive home-grown feeds into 
great quantities of milk and butter fat. For proof 
write Box 2143. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
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estimated that administrative costs in | 


the program run less than one-tenth of 
one per cent—far lower than the admin- 
istrative cost of collecting income taxes. 

Since war bonds and stamps went on 
sale in May, 1941, redemptions by the 
public have averaged less than 2.22 per 


cent of the total sales. Treasury experts | 


| compare this figure with the average 
| redemption of 4.14 per cent on the old 


“baby bonds” sold before the war. It is | 


evident, they say, that people think 
| twice before cashing in war bonds. 
| Another outstanding example of vol- 
| untary action came during the Christ- 
mas season, when people were asked to 
cut down railroad travel to a minimum. 
“This was a most highly effective ap- 
peal and met with remarkable response 
from the traveling public,” said an offi- 
| cial of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. “In some spots, the public was 
almost too cooperative. There were in- 
stances of trains that could have han- 
dled more traffic.” 
The Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac Railroad Company reported to 
the O.D.T. that, while its average pas- 





BELGIAN HORSES 


for City Delivery— 
Save Rubber, Gas and Steel 
for our Armed Forces 


Their great pulling power, easy-keeping qualities, gentle 
disposition and attractive color make Belgians especially 
desirable for short-haul delivery in our cities. Our Belgian 


breeders have good horses for sale at reasonable prices. 
Meet the restrictions on gasoline and tires by delivering 
with Belgian horses. 
For the illustrated 1943 Belgian Review, the illustrated 
Belgian Booklet, list of members and other information, 
write to 


| Belgian Draft Horse Corp. of America 
H. J. Brant, Secretary, Dept. N, Wabash, Indiana 
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genger increase in 1942 was 54 per cent 
for civilians, the increase was only 20 
per cent in the two weeks’ period be- 
ginning Dec. 22, when normally the in- 
crease in travel is greatest. 

“This public response made it possible 
to move over our railroad more than 
105,000 men on furlough in this holiday 
period, an increase of 180 per cent above 
the number carried in the same period 
in '41,”’ John B. Mordecai, traffic man- 
ager, pointed out. 

Along the same line, the telephone 
companies of America report an “amaz- 
ing’ response to their appeals for peo- 
ple to remember that “the war is on 
the wires” and to cut down on long dis- 
tance calls, except in real necessity. 

“Considering the huge increase in na- 
tional income, the millions of men away 
in camps, the need for increased busi- 
ness calls and other factors, we feel that 
it is a real tribute to the intelligence and 
cooperative spirit of the public that tele- 
phone use has not increased far beyond 
its present fast clip,” one official said. 

“Tt is difficult to estimate how great 
he response has been, since no one 
knows how great the use of telephones 
might have been but, judging by what 
could have been expected normally, the 
response has been grand.” 


Smaller number, please 


WHEN the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Company in Washington, 
D. C., distributed its 1943 directories re- 
cently it asked everyone who had been 
using more than one directory voluntar- 
ily to reduce the number asked this year. 
The response was unparalleled; 46,157 
fewer directories, representing 240,000 
pounds of paper, were used in 1943 than 
in 1942, despite the tremendous increase 
in telephones in Washington 

Even O. P. A. officials who have been 
most free with threats of fines or jail 
for violators of its directives, expressed 
surprise that there was no run on canned 
goods, when it was announced that these 
would be rationed soon. 

To students of the American scene 
these evidences of voluntary public co- 
operation with Government programs is 
no surprise. They point out that a long 
history of “going over the top” in finan- 
cial drives for charitable and social wel- 


fare drivé for collecting scrap; for 
saving grease; for organizing needed 


committees by public non-Government 
agencies lies behind these few examples. 


The men who study such matters as 
public psychology and responses say the 
principal trouble with many Govern- 
ment programs is that they have not 
taken into account the public’s basic 
willingness to do everything sensible re- 
quired to win the war. 


“Three things are needed to get pub- 


lic ipport for any sensible war-time 


progran these men Say 
“One: The people must be given the 
truth, witl t trimmings, concerning 


the necessity of the contemplated action. 
“Two: They must be given easily-under- 
stood, sensible directives as to how to 
coope rate. 

“Three: They must be convinced that 
the need is real and that the method is 
the best that in be devised.” 





‘Inaining the 
CLIPPER 
PILOTS 


AIRCRAFT 


Long before the day when he took the controls of this 
huge skyliner, the Clipper Pilot served an apprentice- 
ship exacting in the extreme—an apprenticeship of 
countless hours aloft, under every conceivable con- 
dition, flying mostly “on instruments”. 

This comprehensive training requires Training 
Planes powered by the most reliable of engines. 

Pan American Airways Clipper Pilots—like our 
Army Bomber Pilots—are schooled in twin-engine 
‘Trainers powered by JACOBS. 


) JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 


POTTSTOWN + PENNSYLVANIA «+ UsS+As 




















We’ve Removed 
Costly Noise 
From 17,216 Offices 


... Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience . . . 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
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In Canada: Dominion iced Equipments, Ltd. 
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old-fashioned 
filing folders 
and guides 


ANYONE CAN 
FILE PAPERS 
THE SLOW WAY... 





but here's 


the FASTER, EASIER METHOD: 


New-style PEND- 
AFLEX ors 
folders 









NO NEW CABINETS 7 


a simple frame fits 
in file drawer and 
PENDAFLEX* folders hang in file! 
the filing method with 


the HANGING folders 





Eliminates most misfiling 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Reduces filing time 20°% — transforms filing from 
_amarions $_seorching to instant visible reference! 
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OXFORD D FILING | SUPPLY co. 

! 333 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. | 

1 Send me new, i illustrated, fact-full booklet: ‘‘How fo Cut | 

| Filing Costs 20 per cent.’’ No obligation, of course. 
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The Milk Pail is too Small 


(Continued from page 28) 
ing for actual combat, but there is no 
reason why those who will never be sent 
overseas should have more milk and but- 
ter than civilians. The Army would 
probably respond that such division of 
quartermaster stores is impossible. 
Despite these forebodings, let no one 
conclude that there will be a serious 
bottled milk shortage. First, the domes- 
tic demand will probably level off short- 
ly. Workers are not likely to spend more 
money than at present on milk. Second, 
the price structure is so arranged that 
beverage milk will always bring a high- 
er price than milk used for other prod- 
ucts. Consequently farmers will always 
set their sights on beverage milk. 
Unless the Government wrecks this 


| structure in an effort to get more milk 
| for butter 


cheese or powdered milk, 
there should be enough for drinking. But 


| it seems unlikely that we can have 


enough butter, cheese, canned milk, 


cream, ice cream and milk. The Govern- 


| ment must choose and it would be more 


politically dangerous to run short of 
milk than of butter 


Beverage sets the price 


HERE, briefly, is how the system works. 
A farmer delivers milk in Deposit, N. Y., 
but has no idea what it will be used for. 
It may go to New York City for bottled 
use. Another farmer in Lisbon delivers 
nilk that will probably be used for 
cheese because there is a cheese factory 


| there. Neither farmer knows how much 


he is going to get until he receives his 
monthly check. That depends on how all 
milk delivered in the New York milkshed 
is used. Every distributor and processor 
reports the percentage of milk used for 
beverage, butter, ice cream, cheese, to 
the Market Administrator. 

Each month the percentage varies. In 
low production months like November, 
something like 60 per cent of all New 
York milk is used for beverage. In a 
high production month like June, only 

cent may be used. The beverage 
milk always brings the highest price, 
say $3.30 a hundred pounds. Of the eight 

‘ten other classifications, each gets a 
separate price with the scale running 
down to perhaps $1.78, which as a rule 
would be the price paid for milk going 
into butter 

When the market Administrator has 
received all the reports he makes out a 
check to each producer based on the 
total percentages. If 60 per cent of all 


| milk sold was for beverage purposes, 


the producer will get the fluid milk price 
or $3.80 a cwt. for 60 per cent of his 
output. If four per cent was used for 
butter, he will get $1.78 for that portion. 
Between these two prices he would re- 
ceive varying amounts according to the 
total percentage of milk used in each 
classification. The blend price might be 
$2.90 and the farmer would be paid $2.90 
a ewt. for every pound delivered. 

If the two farmers delivering milk in 
Deposit and Lisbon sold the same quan- 


tity of milk, they would receive identica] 
checks even though their milk was used 
for different purposes. 

The system is complex and full of 
variations—-complicated by trade bar- 
riers between different milksheds. But 
by and large, both distributors and pro- 
ducers like it. It has served to stabilize 
the industry and was a farm life-saver 
during the depression. 

However, this complex system mud- 
dles the butter situation. It takes 10% 
quarts of milk for a pound of butter. The 
Government could create more butter by 
diverting more fluid milk to creameries, 
But, if a serious shortage in bottled milk 
developed, the Government would be 
stepping into the lion’s mouth. Congress- 
men would receive bales of pictures of 
so-called milk-starved babies. Further- 
more nutritionists know that we can 
get along better without butter than 
most any other dairy product—it con- 
tains only fat and vitamins—no calcium 
and other vital elements of whole milk 
products. The fats and vitamins can also 
be obtained from other foods. But but- 
ter is also a symbol of the better life. 
3utterless days would symbolize the 
day of doom to some Americans. 

About 50 per cent of all the butter in 
this country is processed in four Mid- 
West states. But the price farmers get 
for it is still determined by the price of 
fluid milk. Milk production in this area is 
so high that there is a big surplus. It 
can’t be shipped out in great quantities 
as fluid milk because that would upset 
the dairy industry in other states. 

Sutter is the stabilizer of the dairy 
industry—it’s the storage vat for sur- 
uses. If demand for other milk prod- 
ucts is high, less milk is used for butter. 
Last year’s butter production was less 
than in 1941 for that reason. But, be- 
cause of the marketing agreements, 
there is no way to pay more for butter 
vithout raising the price for fluid milk. 

Therefore, the way to get more butter 
is to pay more for fluid milk so that 
there will be more available for all dairy 
products. Switching some of the money 
used to pay farmers for not growing 
crops over to pay them for what is 
wanted, notably milk, might help. If 
farmers got a bonus for increasing milk 
production, many of them would find a 
way to do it—perhaps at the expense of 
other crops—-but what is needed more 
han dairy products ? 


Po 


As the situation stands, now, civilians 
will be lucky if they get one pound of 
butter per person per month this year. 
Men in the armed forces are scheduled 
to get 40 pounds a year. Persons in good 
brackets normally 
about 22 pounds a year 

The dairy industry is somewhat wor- 
ried about this for fear margarine will 
become a widely accepted substitute. 
That would lead to disruption of the en- 
tire milk industry in peace-time. Farm- 
ers would then kill cows and when milk 
production fell off in the winter there 
would not be enough for bottled milk 
distribution. 


income 


consume 
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H's" ABOVE the roar and rumble of 
America’s factories at work for wat, 
you hear the bells of freedom ringing on 
tens of thousands of rushing railway 


locomotives. 


Those bells dramatically symbolize the 
strength and resourcefulness and determined 
will of this land of free men to whom 
freedom of initiative and freedom of 


opportunity have never been denied. 


America’s railroads, planned by 
Cee men, financed and operated by 
Cee men, managed by men with a 
strict sense of responsibility towards 
those who patronize them and to- 


wards their government, have done more 
perhaps than any other one activity to 
make this a nation united and indivisible. 


One truly representative American rail- 
road is the far-flung, 1 1,000-mile Milwau- 
kee Road—with bands of shining steel 
linking the industrial ports of the Great 

Lakes to the world ports of the Pacific 
North Coast. This railroad is proud 
of the productive region it serves 
and proud to be a part of Amer- 


ica’s free railroad system. 


Untrammeled transportation fa- 
cilities are vital to victory! LET 
FREEDOM RING! 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


AND YOU 


SERVING THE SERVICES 
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A postage stamp is 44 times as thick as 
the measure of Dumore accuracy... 
1/10,000 of an inch. That is the preci- 
sion made available to modern industry 
by Dumore Grinders —time and cost- 
saving tools that can be easily and 
quickly mounted on lathes, planers, shap- 
ers and other machine tools. Dumore 
Grinders are not only increasing the 
efficiency and usefulness of existing ma- 
chinery — they are multiplying the pro- 
ductive capacity of workers everywhere. 
Dumore Grinders are demonstrated, sold and 
serviced exclusively by mill supply distributors. 


THE DUMORE CO., Dept. 503-C, Racine, Wis. 
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A Dumore No. 5 Grinder, 
with thread grinding attach- 
ment, cutting threads in half 
the time formerly required. 


PRECISION 


GRINDERS 
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| Print Shop At War 


Tue WORLD'S largest printing buyer 
| recently called up the Public Printer, 


j | manager of the world’s largest printing 
| plant: 


“I’m sending over an order for 792.- 
817,000 pieces of printing, ranging from 
one to 102 pages—and I want it in three 
| weeks,” he said. “Can I get it?” 

“Sure, why not?” replied the printer, 
This represented the greatest job- 
| printing order ever placed for a similar 
| short period. If the average job-printer 
| could feed a press at a rate of 20,000 im- 
| pressions a day, it would take him more 
than 600 years to fill it. Yet the order 
was ready on time. 
While it is stretching a point to com- 
pare job-printing with newspaper pub- 
| lishing, the immensity of this job can be 
grasped easily when it’s considered that 
The Chicago Tribune, with a circulation 
of more than 1,000,000 copies a day, 
prints approximately 25,000,000 news- 
papers in three weeks, counting the ex- 
tra Sunday circulation, and newspapers 
are printed on special high-speed presses. 
Job-printing entails a hundred-and-one 
time-killers not met in newspaper print- 
ing. 


Just another job 


O. P. A., placed that order with John 
J. Deviny, deputy public printer and act- 
ing Public Printer in the absence from 
Washington of Augustus E. Giegengack, 
head of G.P.O. 

It wasn’t the only order the Public 
Printer received that day. As usual, it 
was one of 300 separate “jobs” that are 
placed every day in the United States 
Government Printing Office, sent by any 
of hundreds of Government departments 
that place their printing in the family- 
by law. 

One of those jobs might be a request 
from the White House for 16 engraved 
invitations to a Presidential dinner; an- 
| other might be for 16,000,000 question- 
| naires. 

It’s immaterial to the Public Printer. 
He has 8,000 employees (three times as 
many aS any comparable job-shop in 
the nation), the most modern equipment, 
in a plant that has no parallel. It stays 
open 24 hours daily, seven days a week, 
and behind it stand thousands of print- 
ing shops that will help in any emer- 
gency. Every printing plant in the na- 
tion is catalogued as to equipment and 
“know-how” and any one of them can be 
put to work for Uncle Sam at a day’s 
notice. 

As a matter of fact, so great is the de- 
mand on Uncle Sam’s own print shop 
| that 75 per cent of that “biggest order” 

was sublet. But, even then, the Public 
Printer had to see that it was done—and 
done right. 

Pearl Harbor did not catch Uncle 
Sam’s print shop napping. It has been 
through three wars and officials knew 
what was coming. They went on the day- 
and-night basis, excluded visitors for the 

| duration, and made plans to go with far 
less sleep. 
| TheU.S 





. Government Printing Office 
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: FIRE INSURANCE IN THE WAR 
er 
n- 
b- s the guns of our fighting men blaze on the battle fronts from 
> Africa to the South Seas, fire insurance continues to play STATEMENT 
be a vital role on the home front. December 31, 1942 
y, Months before our entrance into the war, the “industry which eis . 
S- protects other industries” had quietly and effectively thrown its ADMITTED ASSETS 
x- inspection and engineering facilities into the task of helping to Cash on Hand or in Banks and Trust 
rs safeguard the industrial plants of th ° f ah d Companies. . . . . + $ 20,215,068.12 
se saleguard the industrial plants of the nation trom sabotage an United States Government Bonds . . 12,378,338.50 
na carelessness. Losses in manpower and essential materials which All Other Bonds and Stocks . . . < 71,248,522.76 
would have been equivalent to serious military reverses have Viet Mongugeicem .. . =. - .  SRTIES 
it : ; Ae Real Estate. . 2... . -. .  3,879,315.95 
thus been prevented; substantial savings to taxpayers likewise Agents’ Balances, less than 90 days due. 7,666,305.78 
effected. Reinsurance 
. P ‘ Recoverable on Paid Losses . . 1,076,289.00 
Further, the agents and brokers of the fire insurance industry Other Admined Aes... . . . «1950686 
- are bulwarks of strength on the civilian front. Without thought Terel Admalesed Assets. « . .Q1IG9ER 40106 
t- of profit to themselves, agents, brokers and companies alike ‘5 
: : ots b 
m have shown, in handling millions of dollars of War Damage ssaasohclgagpin ’ 
; ance. how ; sssenti ] ° d t be bili d fle tivel Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . $ 49,707,620.00 
k, | insurance, ow an essen la in ustry can mo zed elec y Pcinia teil Dt 017,422.00 
to carry on a vital war function in cooperation with the government. Reserve for Taxes... . « « +  4,521,522.00 
ic M , : , lli h is bei . ined i Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts . 813,505.75 
it I oreover, insurance in all its P ases Is eing maintaine ‘im Seid teiteniestitenmeedtiniien 59,045.61 
our national life, thus strengthening civilian morale on a vital Total Liabilities Except Capital.§ 66,119,115.36 
PS home front and permitting greater concentration on the war Capital . . . . . 15,000,000.00 
yi effort. Insurance dollars are going into U. S. Treasury Victory Surplus. . . . - 35,864,365.68 
ts | Loan Bonds and the securities of war industries, thus helping Surplus as Regards Policyholders 50,864,365.68 
to buy guns, planes, tanks, ships. Total. . . . . . . . + $116,983,481.06 
an oan . - y ; ie ; 
je take de Note: Bonds carried at $3,447,281.00 amortized value 
st Finally, we t ike deep pride in stating that 35% of the male ee eS ae ee 
id | employees of The Home Insurance Company are now with the deposited as required by law. Alll securities have 
| been valued in accordance with the require- 
n- armed forces. ments of the National Association of Insurance 
n xr xr x Commissioners. —— basis —— 
‘ ber 3lst market values, total Admitted Assets 
, , ° —— would be increased to $120,423,617.78 and Sur- 
> We submit herewith our annual statement. This year the ine so Deepens would be increased to 
is figures are especially important, for they reflect a year of insur- oe 
in =| ance in war time. Behind the dollars and cents lies a human nian intinlites 
t. story of even greater significance. Lewis L.Crarke Wittian S. Gnas Cuar.es G. MEYER, 
S , Wituam L. DeBost Witrrep KurTH 
ik Epwin A. BAYLES Gorpvon S. RENTSCHLER 
t ae, - ~ Ropert GOELET Hersert P. Howet 
i | Frank E. PARKHURST Georce McANENY 
e Guy Cary  Harotp V. Smita =—- Harvey D. Gisson 
\- President Freverick B, ADAMS 
d 
ye 
'S ! } 
” ' 
c HCGICE 
d | 
e 
n FIRE © AUTOMOBILE © MARINE INSURANCE 
» 
" THE ROME, THROUCH ITS AGENTS AND BROKERS, IS AMERICA’S LEADING INSURANCE PROTECTOR OF AMERICAN HOMES AND THE HOMES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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The NATURAL INDUSTRIAL CENTER of the WEST | t its teeth on war. It opened officially 


v8 Cos ts “Yes, Mr. President! In the West we have our own 
sources of raw materials, we make our own goods, for 
our own markets. Distribution costs less, saves days of 
[ F S . time over shipping from the East. 
“In many lines we're already independent of the East. When 
to manufacture peacecomes we'll be even moreso. We're developing ten years 


in one during this war period. 
in the WEST 27? “Already more than 150 nationally-known manufacturers real- 
¢ ize the economies of decentralizing production by putting a 
plant in the Metropolitan Oakland Area. It’s the logical way 
to cut manufacturing and distribution costs.” 


1,750,000 PROGRESSIVE AMERICANS live within 50 miles of 
Metropolitan Oakland Area...most favorable location for reach- 
ing the Coast’s 9,750,000 and the Eleven West- 
ern States’ 14,000,000...three transcontinental 
railroads, two transcontinental airlines... har- 
bor facilities unexcelled on the Coast... huge 
potential of postwar power and skilled labor... 




















These merely suggest some of Metropolitan 
Oakland Area’s advantages. Prepare NOW for 
postwar expansion. Ask us to prepare a Special 
Survey showing how these advantages apply 
directly to your western operation. 

METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 


389 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Oakland, California 


METROPOLITAN ke 
OAKLAND AREA 





partial retirement for certain of your machinery— SELL these machine 
tools to other plants engaged in war work, where they can ‘‘do a job”’ 
in the front lines of production for Victory. 


Aside from patriotic motives, sound business judgment dictates 
that this equipment be turned into cash in the present favorable 
market. The 1942 Tax Act is favorable to this program: 

Capital gains are subject to very limited tax; capital losses (for 
the first time) may be fully charged against operating profits. 


At your disposal now are our 25 years experience in 
marketing surplus machinery, industrial plants and 
complete operating units. We invite a confidential 
discussion of your position. 


SSET REALIZATION CO. 
Gander Preconal Direction of. WERBERT |. SEGAL 


21 EAST GOTH ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





on the day Lincoln took office—March 
4, 1861, and turned out $700,000 worth 
of printing in first year of the Civil War. 
But this is small potatoes compared to 
the $46,690,343.90 worth of printing 
turned out in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1942. It’s doing much better this 
year. 

Listed under “Miscellaneous Agen- 
| cies” in a Washington directory, the 
Government Printing Office has no sales- 
| men, no press agents (by any fancy 
title), never spends a dime advertising 
itself, operates under the same “paper 
rationing” restrictions as private print- 
ers, and is supervised by a board of di- 
rectors composed of three members each 
from the Senate and the House of Rep- 





| Committee on Printing. 


lic Printer. The first was an enterprising 


a | Mr. Giegengack is the thirteenth Pub- 
| 


4 | fellow named John D. DeF rees, who used 


| to sell printing to the Government from 
| his little shop across the park from the 
Capitol and then was “bought out” by 
| Congress and hired as first Public Print- 
er, with 350 employees. The present 
| buildings of the print offices, huge 
affairs, are on the site of his original 
shop. 


Bigger jobs to come 


STATISTICS tell the war-job Uncle 
Sam’s print shop is doing: 

War Ration Book No. 2—150,000,000 

copies has 192 stamps in each book. This 
| totals 28,800,000,000 stamps, according 
to the O. P. A., which promises the next 
book will be “much larger.” 

In 1942, the Public Printer had to de- 
liver only 65,000,000 income tax forms. 
This year, he’ll have to have 90,000,000 
on the line by March 1. 

The print shop last year assimilated 
more than 3,000 carloads of materials 
and supplies, including some 60,000 tons 
of paper. 

It ships more than 280 carloads of 
postcards alone each year. 

The taxpayer, for good or evil, gets 
caught many ways in this mass of print- 
ing. He must pay for it in taxes; he must 
read it; he must fill out the forms; he 
must pay the thousands of government 
employees engaged in gathering and 
tabulating the information on these 
forms; he must pay to mail them, and he 
must pay the rent on the floor space used 
in filing the forms, since most of them 
go back to Washington. 

A goodly number of each form is 
printed with the knowledge that they 
will be wasted, either by inefficiency of 
distribution or by citizens who fill them 
out. That’s why, when they want a form 

| for every person, Government officials 
order 150,000,000 instead of 132,000,000. 
| There is only one place in Washing- 
| ton—or the nation—where figures mean 
so little. That’s over at the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing of the Treasury 
| Department, which is not connected 
with the U. S. Government Printing 
Office. That is the place where all cur- 
rency, postage stamps and war bonds 
are printed. 

“We never could catch up with those 
fellows on money,” one official laughed. 

Can anybody ? 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE AT WAR 


A report to the public for the year 1942 


* 
HE WORLD now knows the job that was = _How American Business operates—how it has 
done in 1942 by American industry in grown to be our great bulwark of strength 
producing the weapons with which we are through the fair reward for work and initia- 
fighting to Victory. tive, and the constant investment of new capi- 
One of the greatest miscalculations of the tal in new ideas and new machinery—is best 
Axis leaders was their estimate of the pro- reflected in the annual reports of the thou- 
ductive potential of that dynamic force we sands of companies which comprise it. 
call American Business. They did not under- For this reason, Johns-Manville—as a typi- 
stand how readily the skills and abilities of | cal American company—is reporting this year 
workers and management, developed under __ not only to its stockholders and employees 
freedom and democracy, could be converted __ but also to the public, the highlights of our 
to making weapons of war. first full year of wartime operations: 
* 





Total Income 


Used for all costs of doing business 
(except those shown below), includ- 
ing depreciation, depletion and re- 


serves for war contingencies 


To employees for salaries and wages 


To government for taxes 
To stockholders in dividends 
Leaving in the business 


$1084 million 100% 
$ 49%, million 46% 
$ 37 million 34% 
$ 16% million 15% 
$ 2 million 2% 
$ 3% million 3% 





* In 1942 Johns-Manville produced the largest 
volume in its 85-year history. Measured in sales, 
production was 75% greater than in 1940, and 16% 
greater than a year ago. 

* Wages and salaries were 23% greater than in 
194). Employees numbered 15,200—slightly less 
than the year before. 

* ‘Taxes were equivalent to $19.65 per share of the 
common stock or over $1,098 per employee. 

* Earnings after taxes were 5¢ per dollar of total 
income, compared to 6¢ last year. 


* Dividends of $7.00 per share were paid on the pre- 
ferred stock, and $2.25 per share on the common stock. 


* The first shell and bomb-loading plant to reeeive 
the Army-Navy “E” Award was built and is being 
operated under Johns-Manville management. 

* Over 2700 J-M men are in the armed forces of 
the United Nations. 

* More than a thousand products manufactured by 
Johns-Manville are now serving our armed forces 
and our war industries. 


Johns-Manville is now at peak operations with all 
of our energies focused upon record war production 
until final Victory. When the war is won, we pledge 
to the public that again we will produce more and 
better things for the kind of better living for which 


our country is fighting. 
Heol Foun, 


PRESIDENT, JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


These are a few of the products coming off the 
Johns-Manville production lines: Insulations for ships, 
steel mills, synthetic rubber plants and other vital war 
industries; packings, gaskets, brake linings for war 
machines; building products for war construction; 
Celite products for camouflage paints; asbestos fiber; 
bombs and shells. 














Those desiring more complete information should refer to a 
booklet containing the formal Annual Report to Stockholders 
which we will be glad to furnish on request. Address, Johns- 
| Manville Corporation, 22 East 40th Street, New York City. 
| 
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At Portsmouth, Va., 5,000 homes were 
built in 134 working days, by the Homa- 
sote Co. At Vallejo, 977 homes in 49 days; 
500 in 49 days at Ft. Leonard Wood. The 
same company can build a large single 
house costing $40,000 in 30 to 40 days; a 
small house for $3,000 in six days; the 
Portsmouth houses were built at rate of 
one every ten minutes. 


How beets have contributed to relief 
of sugar shortage is shown by a two- 
months delivery record of more sugar 
than the total amount of imported cane 
sugar for same period. 


The first pre-stressed concrete tanks 
ever used for fuel storage and new type 
construction for seaplane ramps helped 
win “E” award for nine Austin Co. con- 
struction jobs in Northwest. Ramps which 
used beams and slabs of pre-cast concrete 
eliminated costly cofferdams and tons of 
steel. 


Half of the 3,100 employees of the Se- 
curity-First National Bank, Los Angeles, 
are now women. 


A 100 per cent effective method for 
starting airplane engines in sub-zero 
weather has been perfected by United 
Aircraft Corp. division at Hartford. Ap- 
paratus is wheeled up to plane—no change 
in engine equipment needed. Hitler would 
have loved it in Russia. Same company 
has also perfected counter-rotating pro- 
peller or two propellers on one shaft—one 
turns clockwise, the other counter-clock- 
wise. Removes twisting effect of single 
propeller. 


A new cap, mostly paper, makes possi- 
ble a complete vacuum packed coffee con- 
tainer that requires no steel, tin or rub- 
ber. Devised by Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


A voluntary collection to provide a $25 
War Bond for each of their 215 fellow 
workers now in the armed forces was re- 
cently taken up by employees of the 
Paraffine Companies, San Francisco. 


Two reconditioned blast furnaces, one 
idle since 1930, the’other since 1932, have 
been put into operation at Granite City, 
Ill., by Koppers United Co. Total capacity 
will be more than 1,000 tons a day. Com- 
pany is also building a new coke plant on 
the site. 


An electronic measuring device that 
will distinguish between 2,000,000 colors 
for use in camouflage standardization is 
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a new General Electric product. Another 
one is a jigger that will tell an aviator 
how much danger there is from lightning 
in a nearby thunder-cloud. 


One thousand executives and workers 
of the Edgewater Aluminum plant are 
donating one pint of blood each to the Red 
Cross. By careful scheduling, the 150 
workers in the first day’s parade were 
away from their tasks only 45 minutes. 


When flood waters threatened to inun- 
date the Piper Aircraft Co.’s airport, men 
and women employees left their stations 
and flew 100 planes to higher ground. 
They had learned to fly on spare time. 


An additional investment in $50,000,000 
worth of government bonds signalized 
savings, building and loan associations’ 
celebration of Ben Franklin’s birthday. 
They expect to buy $300,000,000 worth be- 
fore the year’s end. 


A new combatant plane for the Navy is 
being designed by the Ryan Aeronautical 
Co. Heretofore the company has been pro- 
ducing just as important, but less glamor- 
ous trainers and exhaust manifold sys- 
tems. 


Two months ahead of schedule is the 
record of the American Propeller Corp., 
largest manufacturer of hollow steel pro- 
peller blades. This type blade has great 
resistance to corrosion and abrasion and 
in larger sizes is lighter than aluminum. 


A new type, six cylinder Diesel engine 
for replacement on a cargo ship was as- 
sembled and shipped in five days, beating 
by nine days the delivery promise, by 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 


A far-sighted labor policy has minim- 
ized labor turnover for the Ilg Electric 
Ventilating Co., Chicago. Forty-four per 
cent of employees with company in 1917 
are still drawing Ilg Co. paychecks. 


A new kind of “‘E’’ award was won by 
Crane Co., Chicago. The plant never con- 
verted to guns or ammunition—simply 
kept on making valves, fitting and piping 
accessories, but did it so well that armed 
forces were helped over many a trouble- 
some bottleneck. 


‘How to Think Up Ideas” a booklet pre- 
pared by Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborn, is part of that advertising 
agency’s contribution to the war effort. 
It needles average Americans into mak- 
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ing suggestions that will speed up produce. © 
tion. 


One 2,000 HP Pratt & Whitney engine 
manufactured by Nash-Kelvinator is re. 
ported to have as much power as about 
30 Nash ‘600” automobile motors. 


The old popularity contest was reestab- 
lished by Marmon-Herrington to sell $14. 
288 worth of war bonds in a week. Six 
candidates for ‘“‘Queen” were selected and 
every 25-cent stamp entitled the pur. 
chaser to 25 votes for his or her favorite, 


A new cotton yarn which does not re. © 
quire long staple (now a critical mater. | 
ial) has been developed by U. S. Rubber 
Co. for parachute harness which formerly 
required linen. Company has also de- 
veloped a new asbestos fabric fitting to 
take place of critical materials in air- 
craft production. It will withstand heat of 
350° F or a temperature as low as minus 
40° F. 


Pullman-Standard manufactured 500 
railroad cars for hauling iron ore in less 
than six weeks. Made it possible to haul 
90,000,000 more tons of ore from Minne- 
sota to steel centers before winter set in, 


Crystal clear protective hats of Lumar- 
ith, designed by Lilly Dache and made by 
M. B. Price Associates have been de- 
veloped to protect beautiful blondes, red 
heads or brunettes from getting their 
tresses caught in defense plant machin- 
ery. The publicity says they would flatter 
even a Veronica Lake. 


Research disclosed that fractures in the 
fuel line permitting gasoline to wash over 
hot engines caused airplane fires. General- 
ly they started at the ends where they 
had been flared to hold on pipe connec- 
tions. The Osborn Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, devised power brushes to 
smooth out these surfaces to an accuracy 
of four- to eight-millionths of an inch 
and 100 per cent faster than it can be 
done by hand—hundreds of fighters will 
thus be protected from an important 
source of fire. 


Like the old jitney, the jeep continues to 
“wow ’em.”’ Armed forces are using its 
motor for generating electrical power for 
searchlights, arc welding equipment, cen- 
trifugal water pumps for fire fighting, 
short-wave radio transmitters and re- 
ceivers. The Marines use it to power life 
boats. 


Six miles of wire of various sizes and 
types is used in the Boeing Flying For- 
tress. 


A 14-room hospital, one of most modern 
in New Jersey, is newest addition to the 
Manhattan Rubber Division of Raybestos. 
It is completely staffed—has a modern 
operating room and a physiotherapy room 
where employees are given post-injury 
care, 


A new, remote control, fire prevention 
device to protect pilots has been developed 
by Minneapolis-Honeywell. It eliminates | 
need for piping gasoline and lubricating 
oil to indicating meters in the cockpit. 
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